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THE FREEDOM TO READ 


A Statement by the American Library Association and 
the American Book Publishers Council’ 


The freedom to read is essential to our democracy. It is under 
attack. Private groups and public authorities in various parts of 
the country are working to remove books from sale, to censor 
textbooks, to label “controversial” books, to distribute lists of 
“objectionable” books or authors, and to purge libraries. These 
actions apparently rise from a view that our national tradition of 
free expression is no longer valid; that censorship and suppression 
are needed to avoid the subversion of politics and the corruption 
of morals. We, as citizens devoted to the use of books and as li- 
brarians and publishers responsible for disseminating them, wish 
to assert the public interest in the preservation of the freedom to 
read. 

We are deeply concerned about these attempts at suppression. 
Most such attempts rest on a denial of the fundamental premise of 
democracy: that the ordinary citizen, by exercising his critical 
judgment, will accept the good and reject the bad. The censors, 
public and private, assume that they should determine what is good 
and what is bad for their fellow-citizens. 

We trust Americans to recognize propaganda, and to reject 
obscenity. We do not believe they need the help of censors to 
assist them in this task. We do not believe they are prepared to 
sacrifice their heritage of a free press in order to be “protected” 
against what others think may be bad for them. We believe they 
still favor free enterprise in ideas and expression. 

We are aware, of course, that books are not alone in being sub- 
jected to efforts at suppression. We are aware that these efforts 
are related to a larger pattern of pressures being brought against 

‘Statement prepared by a Conference of representatives of the American 
Library Association and of the American Book Publishers Council, held at West- 
chester, New York, on May 2 and 3, 1953. This statement was endorsed by the 


American Book Publishers Council Board of Directors, June 18, 1953, and by the 
American Library Association Council, June 25, 1953. 
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education, the press, films, radio, and television. The problem is 
not only one of actual censorship. The shadow of fear cast by 
these pressures leads, we suspect, to an even larger voluntary cur- 
tailment of expression by those who seek to avoid controversy. 

Such pressure toward conformity is perhaps natural to a time 
of uneasy change and pervading fear. Especially when so many 
of our apprehensions are directed against an ideology, the expres- 
sion of a dissident idea becomes a thing feared in itself, and we 
tend to move against it as against a hostile deed, with suppression. 

And yet suppression is never more dangerous than in such a time 
of social tension. Freedom has given the United States the elas- 
ticity to endure strain. Freedom keeps open the path of novel 
and creative solutions, and enables change to come by choice. 
Every silencing of a heresy, every enforcement of an orthodoxy, 
diminishes the toughness and resilience of our society and leaves it 
the less able to deal with stress. 

Now as always in our history, books are among our greatest in- 
struments of freedom. They are almost the only means for making 
generally available ideas or manners of expression that can initially 
command only a small audience. They are the natural medium 
for the new idea and the untried voice from which come the original 
contributions to social growth. They are essential to the extended 
discussion which serious thought requires, and to the accumulation 
of knowledge and ideas into organized collections. 

We believe that free communication is essential to the preserva- 
tion of a free society and a creative culture. We believe that these 
pressures towards conformity present the danger of limiting the 
range and variety of inquiry and expression on which our democ- 
racy and our culture depend. We believe that every American 
community must jealously guard the freedom to publish and to 
circulate, in order to preserve its own freedom to read. We be- 
lieve that publishers and librarians have a profound responsibility 
to give validity to that freedom to read by making it possible for 
the reader to choose freely from a variety of offerings. 


II 


The freedom to read is guaranteed by the Constitution. Those 
with faith in free men will stand firm on these constitutional guar- 
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antees of essential rights and will exercise the responsibilities that 
accompany these rights. 


We therefore affirm these propositions: 


1. Itis in the public interest for publishers and librarians to make 
available the widest diversity of views and expressions, including those 
which are unorthodox or unpopular with the majority. 

Creative thought is by definition new, and what is new is differ- 
ent. The bearer of every new thought is a rebel until his idea is re- 
fined and tested. Totalitarian systems attempt to maintain them- 
selves in power by the ruthless suppression of any concept which 
challenges the established orthodoxy. The power of a democratic 
system to adapt to change is vastly strengthened by the freedom of 
its citizens to choose widely from among conflicting opinions offered 
freely to them. To stifle every nonconformist idea at birth would 
mark the end of the democratic process. Furthermore, only 
through the constant activity of weighing and selecting can the 
democratic mind attain the strength demanded by times like these. 
We need to know not only what we believe but why we believe it. 


2. Publishers and librarians do not need to endorse every idea or 
presentation contained in the books they make available. It would con- 
ict with the public interest for them to establish their own political, 
moral, or esthetic views as the sole standard for determining what 
books should be published or circulated. 

Publishers and librarians serve the educational process by helping 
to make available knowledge and ideas required for the growth of 
the mind and the increase of learning. They do not foster education 
by imposing as mentors the patterns of their own thought. The 
people should have the freedom to read and consider a broader 
range of ideas than those that may be held by any single librarian 
or publisher or government or church. It is wrong that what one 
man can read should be confined to what another thinks proper. 


3. It is contrary to the public interest for publishers or librarians 
to determine the acceptability of a book solely on the basis of the per- 
sonal history or political affiliations of the author. 

A book should be judged as a book. No art or literature can 
flourish if it is to be measured by the political views or private lives 
of its creators. No society of free men can flourish which draws up 
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lists of writers to whom it will not listen, whatever they may have 
to say. 

4. The present laws dealing with obscenity should be vigorously 
enforced. Beyond that, there is no place in our society for extra-legal 
efforts to coerce the taste of others, to confine adults to the reading 
matter deemed suitable for adolescents, or to inhibit the efforts of 
writers to achieve artistic expression. 

To some, much of modern literature is shocking. But is not 
much of life itself shocking? We cut off literature at the source if we 
prevent serious artists from dealing with the stuff of life. Parents 
and teachers have a responsibility to prepare the young to meet the 
diversity of experiences in life to which they will be exposed, as 
they have a responsibility to help them learn to think critically for 
themselves. These are affirmative responsibilities, not to be dis- 
charged simply by preventing them from reading works for which 
they are not yet prepared. In these matters taste differs, and 
taste cannot be legislated; nor can machinery be devised which will 
suit the demands of one group without limiting the freedom of 
others. We deplore the catering to the immature, the retarded or 
the maladjusted taste. But those concerned with freedom have 
the responsibility of seeing to it that each individual book or publi- 
cation, whatever its contents, price, or method of distribution, is 
dealt with in accordance with due process of law. 

5. Itis not in the public interest to force a reader to accept with any 
book the prejudgment of a label characterizing the book or author as 
subversive or dangerous. 

The idea of labeling presupposes the existence of individuals or 
groups with wisdom to determine by authority what is good or bad 
for the citizen. It presupposes that each individual must be di- 
rected in making up his mind about the ideas he examines. But 
Americans do not need others to do their thinking for them. 

6. Itis the responsibility of publishers and librarians, as guardians 
of the people’s freedom to read, to contest encroachments upon that 
freedom by individuals or groups seeking to impose their own standards 
or tastes upon the community at large. 
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It is inevitable in the give and take of the democratic process that 
the political, the moral, or the esthetic concepts of an individual or 
group will occasionally collide with those of another individual or 
group. In a free society each individual is free to determine for 
himself what he wishes to read, and each group is free to determine 
what it will recommend to its freely associated members. But no 
group has the right to take the law into its own hands, and to im- 
pose its own concept of politics or morality upon other members of 
a democratic society. Freedom is no freedom if it is accorded 
only to the accepted and the inoffensive. 

7. It is the responsibility of publishers and librarians to give full 
meaning to the freedom to read by providing books that enrich the qual- 
ity of thought and expression. By the exercise of this affirmative re- 
sponsibility, bookmen can demonstrate that the answer to a bad book 
is a good one, the answer to a bad idea is a good one. 

The freedom to read is of little consequence when expended on the 
trivial; it is frustrated when the reader cannot obtain matter fit for 
his purpose. What is needed is not only the absence of restraint, 
but the positive provision of opportunity for the people to read the 
best that has been thought and said. Books are the major channel 
by which the intellectual inheritance is handed down, and the prin- 
cipal means of its testing and growth. The defense of their freedom 
and integrity, and the enlargement of their service to society, re- 
quires of all bookmen the utmost of their faculties, and deserves 
of all citizens the fullest of their support. 


Ill 


We state these propositions neither lightly nor as easy general- 
izations. We here stake out a lofty claim for the value of books. 
We do so because we believe that they are good, possessed of enor- 
mous variety and usefulness, worthy of cherishing and keeping 
free. We realize that the application of these propositions may 
mean the dissemination of ideas and manners of expression that are 
repugnant to many persons. We do not state these propositions 
in the comfortable belief that what people read is unimportant. 
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We believe rather that what people read is deeply important; 
that ideas can be dangerous; but that the suppression of ideas is 
fatal to a democratic society. Freedom itself is a dangerous way 
of life, but it is ours. 


Don’t join the book burners. Don’t think you are going to conceal 
faults by concealing evidence that they ever existed. Don’t be afraid 
to go in your library and read every book as long as any document does 
not offend your own ideas of decency. That should be the only censor- 
ship. 

How will we defeat communism unless we know what it is? What 
it teaches—why does it have such an appeal for men? Why are so 
many people swearing allegiance to it? It’s almost a religion, albeit 
one of the nether regions. 

Now we have got to fight it with something better. Not try to conceal 
the thinking of our own people. They are part of America and even if 
they think ideas that are contrary to ours they have a right to have them, 
a right to record them and a right to have them in places where they are 
accessible to others. It is unquestioned or it is not America. 


EXCERPT FROM PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S ADDRESS 
AT DARTMOUTH COLLEGE ON JUNE 14, 1953 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF RETIREMENT 
PLANNING FOR THE COLLEGE PROFESSOR' 


By GEORGE E. JOHNSON 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 


At the very outset we must come squarely to grips with the fol- 
lowing question: Should a retirement plan be designed primarily 
to serve the best interests of the professor or the college? In 
business and industry a retirement plan is often designed on the 
assumption that it is more important to satisfy the employer than 
the employee. Perhaps this approach is taken because the finished 
plan will be either accepted or rejected by the employer, and he will 
bear either a large part or all of the costs. But this approach tends 
to defeat the purpose of a retirement plan. Since the prime purpose 
of the employer is to attract and hold good workers, it is to his 
best interests to have a retirement plan which will best meet the 
needs of the employee. This result will come about if the plan is 
fully understood by the employee. Yor example, in order to save 
the employer money many industrial pension plans have no vesting 
features. These plans are often not criticized by the employee 
simply because he does not sufficiently realize the weakness of such 
a plan as it applies to him. Currently, however, more attention is 
being given to the welfare of the individual. The soundest ap- 
proach is to analyze first the needs of the individual for income and 
to test the competency of any retirement plan by a comparison of 
its provisions against those needs. Therefore, in this study of 
retirement planning for the college professor, we will start by ana- 
lyzing the needs of the professor. This is basic—the crux of our 
planning. These needs can be stated briefly as follows: meed for 
an adequate income and need for a career after retirement. 

* Address given on March 27, 1953 at the Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 


American Association of University Professors, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, III., 
March 27-28, 1953. 
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The professor wants and needs an adequate income for himself 
and his dependents when, through death, disability or old age, he 
can no longer earn enough through his personal efforts. And he 
wants and needs an assurance of this adequate income during his 
working years. 

Many professors also have need for a career after retirement. 
Good retirement planning should, therefore, go beyond provisions 
for an adequate and assured income and should consider the period 
after “retirement” as a “‘second career’’ in which the professor will 
want to lead a useful and purposeful life as long as he can. Fur- 
thermore, the provisions for income maintenance after retirement 
should not be considered as isolated phenomena, but should be in- 
tegrated with provisions for health maintenance, insurance, and 
an educational program to help the professor prepare for retirement 
and lead a happy and successful life in later maturity. 


Need for an Adequate Income 


In our American way of life, not only is it vitally important for 
the employee to earn an income, but it is also important for him to 
maintain his sense of independence and personal dignity. Inde- 
pendence or dependence often turns upon the maintenance or 
loss of an adequate income. Since an individual’s need for the 
the necessities and comforts of life does not diminish, it is only 
natural that the employee should want an adequate income for 
himself and his dependents when, through death, disability or old 
age, he can no longer earn an adequate income from his personal 
efforts. This is especially true for the professor, who is encouraged 
to dedicate his life to the good of the profession. Security of in- 
come is just as necessary to him as the right to express his opinions 
or his security in his job through tenure. 

Not only does the professor want and need an adequate income, 
but he wants and needs the assurance during his working years 
that this adequate income will be forthcoming. Let us now ex- 
amine some of the basic factors affecting this assurance. 


A. A Retirement Plan 


First let us consider the fundamental requirements of the good 
college retirement plan. A college retirement plan, in its essence, 
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is a piece of machinery so designed that the college and the profes- 
sor can arrange to meet the financial needs on an orderly basis. 
It therefore follows that the merits of any retirement plan must be 
measured in terms of its ability to meet these needs for an adequate 
income after retirement. 

Retirement plans should be funded. Many of the early pension 
plans were unfunded. In the course of time they revealed a com- 
mon fault. Again and again the employer and the employee awoke 
to the fact that it took much more money to provide the income 
promised than had been anticipated. In an unfunded plan there 
is a tendency to avoid a realistic study of costs. Thus unfunded 
plans have resulted in serious financial problems. On the other 
hand, if funds are set aside to meet a commitment, that commit- 
ment is studied carefully and current contributions and future 
benefits are realistically appraised. Thus the professor has greater 
assurance of adequacy of income if the plan is funded, especially if 
it is funded by an agency other than the college, e. g., Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association of America (TIAA) or a state 
retirement system that also is fully funded. 

Retirement benefits should be fully vested. Colleges differ in 
many respects from other employers, and therefore need a special 
type of retirement plan as one feature of their over-all organiza- 
tion. This does not mean that a specialized retirement plan auto- 
matically assures a fine university, or a general retirement plan a 
poor university. But it does mean that a plan designed to meet 
the special needs of college faculties will have a good effect on the 
development of the institution and on the well-being of its staff 
members. Professors in considering offers are more and more 
asking not merely, “Do you have a retirement plan?” but “What 
type of retirement plan do you have?” 

The vigor of a college community arises in a considerable degree 
from the interchange of ideas and personnel among institutions 
of higher learning. Any college stands to gain by being able to 
attract professors to its faculty from other institutions throughout 
the nation and by having some of its professors go to other univer- 
sities. This mobility of academic talent is permitted by the 
establishment of a fully vested retirement plan. 

Under a college retirement plan, where the benefits are fully 
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vested from the outset and are noncashable, the contributions 
made during the working year by the college and the professor are 
accrued as the professor works. If he leaves employment, there 
is no forfeiture of the benefits accruing from the college’s contribu- 
tions. For example, if a professor works ten years at each of three 
colleges having the same type of retirement plan, he is entitled to 
the same retirement benefits as if he had worked for thirty years 
at one college. Under a fully vested retirement plan, in order 
to assure the college that any contributions it makes will be irrev- 
ocably dedicated to the purpose of providing retirement benefits, 
there is usually no provision for cash withdrawal at any time. 
Benefits must be taken as annuity payments. 

Under a plan which is not fully vested, the professor, upon 
leaving an institution, is frequently entitled to an amount equal to 
his own contributions, usually with, sometimes without, interest, 
but he must forfeit some or all of the employer’s contributions. 
Sometimes the college’s share in the annuity does not become ef- 
fective or payable unless the professor serves in that college for a 
very long time. 

There can be no doubt that the professor who is on the staff 
of several colleges during his lifetime has the same need for retire- 
ment income as the professor who works all his life at one institu- 
tion. Needs for food, clothing, shelter, and medical care are 
affected in no way by the number of jobs a person has held. 
Thus any forfeiture of accrued pension benefits upon changing 
colleges detracts from the ability of the professor to meet his needs 
in retirement. Nonvested plans have this weakness. In fact, 
they often have a negative value, since they not only fail to meet 
the retirement needs of a professor who leaves a particular college 
before retirement, but they lull him into a false sense of security. 
While he is at that college, he is sometimes led to think that his 
retirement needs will be taken care of, since the college has a 
“retirement plan.” He may not for some years realize that this 
“retirement plan’”’ is a snare and a delusion for those who do not 
remain at one college all their lifetime. 

This defect in nonvested plans is especially dangerous because 
most professors do not remain at one college all of their lifetime. As 
a result, under a nonvested plan no provision for an individual’s 
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retirement income is built up for most of the professors covered. 
This point should be highly significant to the members of the 
American Association of University Professors, since most state 
retirement systems at present are of the nonvested type. 

A nonvested plan acts as a sort of tariff wall, limiting the profes- 
sor’s free choice to move about in the academic field. The right 
to carry his pension accumulation with him undoubtedly makes a 
strong appeal to an ambitious young man who has no way of know- 
ing whether or not his best interest will be served by remaining all 
of his lifetime at a particular college. In a fully vested plan he 
can venture into fields which seem more attractive. In anonvested 
plan he is apt to feel stifled after a few years by the forfeiture of 
retirement benefits he must suffer if he leaves his college. 

There is some analogy under the Federal Social Security Act, 
which is fully vested for all employees who remain in covered em- 
ployment, but is nonvested for those who leave covered employ- 
ment. Pension experts consider that this full vesting feature under 
Social Security is highly desirable as far as it goes and that the 
system would be improved if all employees were included under 
covered employment. 

Fortunately, most professors who are in privately endowed col- 
leges and many who are in publicly supported institutions have 
fully vested retirement benefits through the annuity contracts 
furnished by Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of 
America. Professors in other publicly supported colleges and uni- 
versities are not so fortunate, as the majority of the retirement 
plans in such institutions are not fully vested. 

It is easy enough for a state retirement plan to have full vesting 
provisions, but most state plans do not. This is probably because 
of false notions of economy and an imitation of industrial pension 
plans, which are usually not fully vested. There is also a failure 
to distinguish between the position of a professor in a state college 
or university and a teacher in a grade school. Few grade school 
teachers will leave the state to teach in the schools of some other 
state, whereas many professors at a state college or university are 
likely to leave that institution and go to one that is not covered 
by the same state retirement system. In short, there is no recog- 
nition in the nonvesting public retirement systems that it is desira- 
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ble to encourage the free mobility of academic talent among col- 
leges and that such mobility leads to migration across state lines or 
to privately endowed colleges. 

Retirement income should vary with the cost of living. Retirement 
income is merely a medium of exchange. It must be converted 
into the vital necessities and basic comforts of life. What the 
retired professor needs is what the economist calls “real income” — 
a constant income in terms of the purchasing power of the dollar. 
Of course, just as salary changes do not follow cost of living changes 
precisely, so retirement income changes need not follow cost of 
living changes precisely. But there should be a reasonably close 
correlation. 

During the recent inflationary period, the glaring weakness of 
conventional retirement plans providing a retirement income of 
an unvarying number of dollars has become apparent. The pro- 
fessor who retired in 1940 thinking that he had an adequate retire- 
ment income has been disillusioned. The definite income of a 
fixed number of dollars each month, which looked so safe and con- 
servative in 1940, has bought less and less of the goods and services 
required to maintain a decent standard of living. This experience 
has caused a restudy and reappraisal of college retirement plans. 
Today there is a clearer recognition that the retired professor needs 
a variable income—not a fixed dollar income. 

The recent variation in the purchasing power of money is not a 
unique phenomenon. Historically the purchasing power of money 
has varied widely from time to time in all nations. There have 
been wild and frequent fluctuations of purchasing power in many 
foreign countries, sometimes causing currency to become practi- 
cally worthless. Even in the United States, which has had one 
of the stablest economies in the world, the purchasing power of 
the dollar has varied widely in the past. The following table 
shows the real purchasing power of the dollar at ten-year intervals, 
based on the 1935-39 dollar equaling 100 cents: 
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It is apparent from this table that the retired professor and 
others living on fixed incomes fared well during the period 1870 to 
1900. But the inflation of 1917-20 was a serious blow to the re- 
tired professor. During the following twenty years the dollar 
rose substantially in value, although it never recovered its pre- 
World War I level. Following 1940, serious inroads were again 
made in the purchasing power of the dollar. Incomplete as these 
figures are, they serve to show how much retirement income pay- 
ments fluctuate in purchasing power and how the number of 
dollars needed by the retired professor changes over a period of 
years. A retirement plan which makes no attempt to meet the 
“real income” needs of the retired professor is not designed to 
provide him with the necessities and comforts of life. It does not 
provide him with an adequate income. 

Recently an attempt has been made to cope with this problem. 
In 1952 the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association formed a 
companion organization known as the College Retirement 
Equities Fund. These two organizations are intended as a system 
to provide a variable annuity which should bear a much closer 
relationship to the cost of living than do traditional arrangements. 
Several hundred colleges have already amended their retirement 
plans to take advantage of this new and improved system. While 
this plan offers little help to the older professor, it is a realistic 
approach to the problem which is sure to be followed by many 
other plans in the near future, and it serves to emphasize the fun- 
damental fact that the annuitant meeds a variable rather than a 
fixed income. 

Federal Social Security provides supplemental income. Under 
the 1950 amendment to the Federal Social Security Act, colleges 
were permitted to go into the Federal Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance (OASI) System. In many instances participation in 
this system permitted a revision of the retirement plan to provide 
more adequate benefits. This was especially true for privately 
endowed colleges. New plans designed to use Federal OASI 
coverage were especially helpful to many older staff members. 
Unfortunately, the machinery whereby publicly supported colleges 
and universities can seek coverage is so cumbersome that few of 
these institutions are now covered under Federal OASI. The 
“joker” here is the provision in Section 218(d) of Title II of 
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the Social Security Act, that in effect bars public employees from 
Federal OASI coverage unless all prior pension plans are cancelled. 

Today much of the early opposition to the Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance Act has passed away. This system has been accepted 
by the American public. Most American adults who were under 
age 65 when the law was adopted are covered by OASI. It is a 
recognized part of our American way of life. Life insurance com- 
panies, industrial pension counselors and labor leaders look to 
OASI to furnish the basic layer of protection under pension plans. 

The absence of Federal OASI coverage by a publicly supported 
college may be a deterrent to a professor coming from a privately 
endowed college where he has Federal OASI coverage. His bene- 
fits under the Federal system will be dissipated or perhaps lost 
altogether by the period he serves in uncovered employment. 

In a nutshell, the best retirement plan is the plan that best meets 
the needs of the professor for an adequate income in retirement. 
This means a plan that is funded by an agency outside the 
college, a plan that is fully vested, a plan that provides for an 
income varying with the cost of living, and a plan with Federal 
OASI as the basic layer of protection. 


B. Life Insurance 


A professor does not live or retire in a vacuum. His income 
must support not only himself but those who are dependent upon 
his earning power, e. g., his wife and children. If he continues to 
live, they may reasonably expect to share in his income. If 
his income is cut off by death, they should be protected by life 
insurance against acomplete loss of thisincome. Therefore the life 
insurance program should be integrated with the retirement pro- 
gram. Noattempt will be made in this article to discuss individual 
life insurance bought by professors. But several observations 
will be made regarding the nonmedical forms of insurance, such as 
group and collective life insurance. 

Many colleges recognize the need for nonmedical insurance and 
adopt either regular group life insurance or the special collective 
life insurance plan of TIAA to supplement their retirement plan. 
Under most retirement plans there is some death benefit, usually 
based on the professor’s contributions alone or on the joint contri- 
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butions of the professor and the college, accumulated with interest. 
As stated above, the one fundamental approach that tests the 
wisdom of all insurance and retirement plans is whether they meet 
the needs of the individual and the family. The retirement plan 
does not, by itself, meet the life insurance needs of the family. 
The greatest need for income for dependents is while the professor 
is young and has a growing family. As he goes through life, the 
needs of his dependents for income diminish at the same time that 
the death benefit under the retirement plan increases. To com- 
pensate for this and more nearly to meet the pattern of his needs 
for life insurance, TIAA has designed its collective life insurance 
plan. This is a nonmedical plan like regular group life insurance. 
But unlike regular group life insurance, which has a level amount of 
insurance and a premium increasing with age, the collective life 
insurance plan has a decreasing amount of life insurance and a 
constant premium. Thus it provides the greatest amount of in- 
surance at the younger ages, when the insurance need is greatest. 
This is accomplished by a simple device—charging a fixed annual 
premium of $1 per month per unit of insurance throughout the 
life of the insured. As a person gets older his chances of death 
within a year increase and the cost of insurance increases. In the 
collective life insurance plan, instead of increasing the premium as 
a person gets older to pay for the higher cost of insurance, the 
amount of the insurance is decreased proportionately. Many pri- 
vately endowed colleges have taken advantage of this handy tool 
for providing the much needed life insurance benefits, but rel- 
atively few publicly supported colleges, universities or state 
teachers colleges have adopted either collective or group life in- 
surance plans for their staff members. Inquiries as to the reasons 
for this difference usually develop the answer that college professors 
are grouped with all public school teachers; many of the latter 
are women with little need for or interest in life insurance cover- 
age. 

The staff members of publicly supported colleges not only lag 
behind privately endowed colleges in the amount of collective or 
group life insurance carried, but they also do not have the very 
substantial amounts of life insurance included under the Federal 
OASI coverage which professors in most privately endowed col- 
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leges enjoy. Many persons fail to realize that there is a substantial 
amount of life insurance in Social Security coverage, amounting in 
many instances to more than $30,000 in value for the family of one 
covered employee. Professors in publicly supported colleges and 
universities who do not have nonmedical insurance coverage should 
give this subject serious consideration, especially as they also lack 
the insurance coverage under Federal OASI. 


C. Disability Income 


Needs for income are often greater when a person has become 
totally and permanently disabled than when he dies or retires. Not 
only does he need to take care of himself and his dependents, but 
usually he has extensive medical expenses. There can be no 
doubt that there is a serious “need” for disability income insur- 
ance by college professors. The simple fact is, however, that very 
few colleges provide such coverage. This is one of the great weak- 
nesses of the overall plan of protection for the college professor. 
It is hoped that some real beginning can be made in dealing with 
this serious problem in the near future. 

In summary, the professor wants and needs the assurance of an 
adequate income for himself and his dependents, when through 
death, disability, or old age, he can no longer earn enough from his 
personal efforts. 


A Career After Retirement 


After teaching faithfully for many years, a professor’s services 
are terminated by the college. We say he retires. Retirement in 
this sense does not necessarily mean retirement from teaching or 
retirement from an active life. Many professors go on to other 
teaching jobs or continue to lead active, creative, and successful 
lives in other fields. Insurance and pension counselors are waking 
up to the realization that people should plan in advance for 
this career after retirement and prepare themselves to cope with 
the personal adjustment problems then arising. The failure to 
adjust properly to new conditions is not only significant as it 
affects the professor’s capacity to produce some income after re- 
tirement; it is also significant as it affects his basic reason for con- 
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tinued existence—his welfare and contentment on the journey 
through the remainder of life. To be a satisfied and contented 
person he must have money for food, clothing, shelter, and medical 
care for himself and his dependents. But money alone cannot 
satisfy all his needs. He must have a purpose and design for living 
to satisfy his inner needs for existence. Albert Schweitzer syn- 
thesized this concept in his “Theory of the Reverence for Life.” 
Modern students of geriatrics talk about the “lethal cessation of 
activity.” They have found that useful and purposeful activity 
is the very essence of life and vital to the life process. Psycholo- 
gists and sociologists emphasize the importance of satisfying these 
inner needs. The questions arise: What can the professor do to 
prepare for retirement? And what can the university do to help 
the professor prepare for retirement? 

There are so few programs for aiding the professor to prepare for 
retirement that almost any suggestion would be an improvement. 
After considerable study the following specific program is suggested 
as being feasible and reasonable: 

Health maintenance. It is surprising that many colleges with 
good medical facilities on the campus make no effort to encourage 
periodic medical checkups among the faculty, or otherwise engage 
in preventive medicine practice. Many large industrial concerns 
now have excellent medical departments and furnish nursing and 
dental services as well. In many colleges students are encouraged 
to take advantage of the medical facilities and sometimes the chil- 
dren of professors are similarly encouraged, but faculty members, 
especially the older faculty members, are seldom included in a 
comparative program. This is an anomalous situation, since the 
need for medical attention increases with the age of the individual. 
The total cost to the college of providing such preventive medical 
services for the faculty would be small in proportion to the total 
salary paid to the college teaching staff. If industry, after careful 
studies, has concluded that industrial medicine or preventive medi- 
cine pays off in dollars and cents, why should not a college also 
study the feasibility of preventive medicine for the benefit of its 
staff—especially since it must maintain medical facilities for other 
purposes? 

When the appropriateness and the desirability of such expendi- 
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tures are recognized, there are two advantages in having the serv- 
ices furnished by the college. Normally the cost is not included as 
a part of the professor’s taxable, income and by arranging for 
group examinations the cost is much less than it would be if each 
professor made private medical arrangements. 

Centralized placement bureau. After retirement many profes- 
sors teach either full or part-time, write books, or otherwise perform 
services for which they earn money. Sometimes they work on the 
campus, but often they work elsewhere. There seems to be a 
unique opportunity in the college world for a centralized placement 
bureau. This would provide one place where all older professors 
wanting to continue their professional careers could register and 
where all colleges wanting to tap this reservoir could apply. 
There would be many advantages in having a centralized place- 
ment bureau which would constantly strive to find positions suited 
to the capacities of older teachers,and would maintain a nation-wide 
register for all applicants for such positions. At the present time a 
college wanting an older professor with certain specific qualifica- 
tions must often write hundreds of letters, which are sometimes 
received by unsympathetic or harassed college officers. If there 
were a central agency for them to write to, this agency could put 
them directly in touch with professors who had registered for this 
type of professional employment and much time and effort would 
be saved. 

It is interesting to note that the John Hay Whitney Foundation 
initiated in January, 1952 a program for retired professors in the 
humanities and social sciences, composed of two parts. The first, 
the six annual Whitney Visiting Professorships, provides that each 
awardee who receives a grant from the Foundation spend an aca- 
demic year teaching and counseling at an independent liberal arts 
college. In the registry of retired professors, the second part of 
the program, the foundation hopes to include all persons who have 
retired recently in the specified fields, and will provide suggestions 
upon request from colleges and universities which are in a position 
to finance such an appointment themselves. 

Placement at the higher ages is sometimes made difficult or 
impossible by the unwillingness of a professor to accept work which 
he thinks is beneath his dignity, whereas it is often relatively easy 
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for a retired teacher to find work if he is willing to adjust to avail- 
able openings. 

Interviews and counseling. Many industrial concerns are now 
experimenting with preretirement counseling programs. These 
programs sometimes provide for a schedule of several interviews 
between the personnel office and the worker, starting about five 
years before the normal retirement date. For example, a company 
may provide for four interviews scheduled as follows: first inter- 
view, five years; second interview, two years; third interview, 
one year; fourth interview, two weeks before retirement. 

At the first interview the provisions of the retirement plan are 
read and explained, and the provisions of Social Security are dis- 
cussed. Definite figures are given as to the potential income, and 
an offer is made to answer questions or give counseling advice. 
Special literature explaining the problems of adjustment is some- 
times handed out. The second and third interviews cover much 
the same ground except that more specific questions are raised 
and discussed as the retirement date approaches. At the third 
interview the personnel officer or the president may address a letter 
to the worker in which the exact date of retirement is stated and 
the benefits are set forth in detail. Thus the worker knows exactly 
what he may expect to receive. By the fourth interview the final 
plans for termination of employment are discussed. 

There is no reason why a similar program of interviews and coun- 
seling should not work in the college field. By having an estab- 
lished college program, much of the emotional sting of approaching 
retirement would be removed. The professor would not imagine 
that the administrative officers had singled him out for certain 
reasons and that the retirement skids would be put under him. 
Preretirement interviews also offer an excellent opportunity for 
counseling and for a full discussion of plans for a career after re- 
tirement. 

Education. Professors are well aware of the need to continue 
education and learning throughout their lifetime. They can there- 
fore see the need of special education to meet the new conditions 
and problems they will face after retirement. There are a number 
of simple ways by which this education can be furnished: 
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(a) Magazines. There are two good, general magazines 
especially designed for retirement: Lifetime Living and Fournal 
of Living. Lifetime Living is a new, illustrated magazine writ- 
ten in a popular, readable style. It may appear overly illus- 
trated for college professors, but it is a fine, chimes maga- 
zine. Circulation is increasing rapidly. The annual sub- 
scription rate is $2.50; the address is 27 East 39th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Yournal of Living has been published for sev- 
eral years. The annual subscription rate is $3.00; the address 
is 1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y 

TIAA offers to pay for a subscription to either magazine for 
its own staff members over 40 years of age. We think the adop- 
tion of this one suggestion is a major step forward, as it gets 
the staff member thinking about a career after retirement while 
he is in his middle years. Since the magazine is sent to home 
addresses, it is available to the man and his wife; they are both 
encouraged to think in a constructive way about the life they 
may expect to lead in later maturity. 

A few colleges have general college magazines or alumni 
magazines. These magazines could carry occasional articles 
on the preparation for retirement. Articles based on the actual 
experiences of people in retirement are often extremely inter- 
esting. 

(6) Libraries. Many colleges have fine libraries, but often 
there is no separate index to the material on preparing for a 
career in retirement. The many excellent popular books on this 
subject could be made readily available by the college library 
and could be brought to the attention of all professors. Some 
of these books are: Aging Successfully and New Goals for Old 
Age, both by George Lawton; Begin Now to Enjoy Tomorrow, 
by Ray Giles; How to Retire and Like It, by Raymond P. 
Kaighn; How to Stop Worrying and Start Living, by Dale 
Carnegie; Outwitting Your Years, by Clarence William Lieb; 
Planning the Older Years and Growing in the Older Years, both 
edited by Wilma Donahue and Clark Tibbitts; The Second 
Forty Years, by Edward J. Stieglitz; Staying Young Beyond 
Your Years, by H. W. Haggard; You Are Younger Than You 
Think and The Anatomy of Happiness, both by Martin Gumpert; 
Should I Retire? by George H. Preston; You Must Relax, by 
Edmund Jacobson, M.D.; Sweeping the Cobwebs and Salvaging 
Old Age, both by Lillien J. Martin and Clare deGruchy, and 
The Best Years, by Walter B. Pitkin. These are only a few of 
the available titles which should attract the attention of older 
staff members. Some colleges may want to put such books in 
the faculty club library or on a circulating library basis. 
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(c) Pamphlets. There are some excellent pamphlets and 
leaflets available for distribution. These cover such subjects 
as preventive medicine, hobbies, avocations, places to live, and 
allied subjects. 

(d) Courses of instruction. Interest in designing special 
courses for older persons is growing rapidly. The University of 
Chicago has a home study course administered through its 
home study department, entitled “Making the Most of Ma- 
turity.” The University states that this is a program for adults 
who want to enjoy their later years by making the best possible 
use of their resources—physical, mental, financial, and social. 
The University of Michigan has developed successful lecture 
courses which have been given to the employees of the Detroit 
Edison Company, General Motors, public groups in Battle 
Creek and Ann Arbor, Mich., and other places. More lecture 
courses of this type are being designed. 

Recently at TIAA we tried an experimental course for all 
employees over fifty-five years of age. This course was con- 
ducted as a round table discussion. Available material on the 
subject was brought to the attention of all participants, and 
they were encouraged to begin thinking about their special 
problems. The participants enjoyed the free, frank discussion 
which developed. They thought these meetings were stimu- 
lating and interesting. In group discussions of the common 
problems of later maturity, the door was often opened to spe- 
cific suggestions or counseling on personal problems which would 
not have been sought or expected in response to an offer for 
individual counseling. 

Mr. Clark Tibbitts, Chairman of the Committee on Aging 
and Geriatrics of the Federal Security Agency, recently con- 
ducted a two-hour course for about eighty members of the staff. 
The New York City College Midtown Business Center recently 
conducted an eight-week course for adults. With increased 
experience, more and more will be learned about the most ap- 
propriate subject matter and the best way to present these 
courses. 

(e) A two-week summer institute. Colleges are almost ideally 
situated to conduct a special two-week summer institute for 
older professors and their wives. Such an institute might con- 
sist of lecture courses followed by group discussions. Much of 
the material used in a lecture course could be used in such an 
institute. Where medical facilities are available, a physical 
checkup for every person attending the institute might be 
possible. 

Such an institute should not prove unduly expensive, since 
facilities and instructors could be supplied by the college and 
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from the teaching field. Much of the time would be spent in 
seminar work. As the participants would be stimulated to 
think and plan ahead, it is likely that they would grasp the con- 
cept that retirement is a graduation to a new life rather than a 
casting-out process. 

(f) Retired staff club. In some industrial firms special clubs 
have been set up, usually working with a “twenty-five year club” 
or some other existing club based on a long period of service in 
the firm. 

Those who attended the last meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors will recall the announcement by 
Francis J. Tschan of the activities of the retired staff club at 
Pennsylvania State College. Among other things, this club 
is developing a fund to help any retiree who faces an emergency. 
The club induced the authorities to re-cover retirees who had 
been dropped from the hospitalization plan. One committee 
follows the course of legislation at the state capital as it affects 
retirees. Another collaborates with the President’s office to 
find positions retirees can fill in order to augment their pensions. 
Recently the retired or near retired faculty members at the 
University of Michigan have formed the University of Michigan 
Annuitants Club. They have a steering committee of nine 
active men, and they are undertaking to inform themselves on 
gerontological matters. Clubs of this sort will undoubtedly 
spring up at many colleges and universities. 


Retirement planning for the professor is keyed to a study of his 
needs. No other test is valid. He needs an adequate income for 
himself and his dependents when through death, disability, or old 
age he can no longer provide that income. He needs to plan during 
his middle years for a career after retirement—a career in which he 
will be active and useful as long as he is physically and mentally 
capable of contributing to life. There is much the college and the 
professor can do to work together toward this end. 


THE R.O.T.C. PROGRAMS AND THE 
COLLEGES 


By RAYMOND J. PFLUG 


University of Oregon 


During the previous interlude between wars, military training 
programs had a minor effect upon most of our colleges and univer- 
sities. There were R.O.T.C. units at those schools where it was 
required by law and at some where it was not; a relatively small 
number of young men remained enrolled throughout the four- 
year program, received their commissions, and filed them away 
along with their diplomas, forgetting both with equal rapidity. 
An R.O.T.C. assignment was shunned by ambitious officers, 
sought after by those about to be retired, the indolent, those who 
preferred campus life to camp life. The military department was 
never heard and seldom seen at faculty meetings; academically 
it stood somewhere below the athletic department. And when the 
war came, the whole program was abolished, giving way to the 
various specialized training programs, which no one ever consid- 
ered to be integral parts of the colleges where they existed. 

With the end of World War II the R.O.T.C. subjects again ap- 
peared in the time schedules, but it was very soon apparent that 
it was not the old prewar, easygoing sort of thing. The first 
apparent difference was multiplicity; with the passage of the Armed 
Forces Unification Act the program split in two, into Army 
and Air Force units. Then it was seen that the subject matter 
was different; the horses of the field artillery did not return, but 
there were now courses in radar and nuclear physics. Most ob- 
vious of all, the program was larger; there were many more officers 
and enlisted men seen on the campus. 

Even so, the significance of the new program was slow in making 
itself felt. It was not until the draft began cutting into college 
enrollments that we began to realize that R.O.T.C. was not only 
important—it was just about indispensable. Brisk competition 
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arose among administrators to get units assigned to their schools, 
and the nod of a general was as great a trophy as the smile of a 
wealthy benefactor. The situation was simple: with an R.O.T.C. 
unit male students could get draft deferments. No unit, no de- 
ferments. No deferments, decreased enrollments and slashed 
staffs. The Korean outbreak intensified the situation, of course, 
but it would be a mistake to assume that success at Panmunjon 
would result in any appreciable change in the status of military 
training on the campus. We can assume that the same situation 
will continue as long as the world situation continues unchanged; 
as long as our nation plays its present rdle our colleges must act 
out their own sub-réle, with little more latitude than is accorded 
the steel industry or the elementary schools or any other subdivi- 
sion of the whole state. Regardless of our personal opinions on the 
matter, military training is going to be in the programs of most of 
our colleges for the foreseeable future, and, furthermore, it is going 
to play a bigger part in all aspects of college life than it has ever 
done in the past. In short, our schools, as we now know them, are 
going to be changed by the effects of this new force. There are 
going to be problems. . 


II 


What are some of these problems? Without attempting any 
order of importance, let me list a few. I attempt no order because 
the order differs with different institutions. The most pressing 
problems at the institution where I was teaching English were not 
so pressing at the institution where I was assigned as an Air Force 
R.O.T.C. instructor. One of the most obvious problems can be 
termed that of integration—the desire of the military authorities 
to have their program recognized as an integral part of the curricu- 
lum, the desire of the personnel assigned to a school to be recog- 
nized as an integral part of the faculty. With the best of intent on 
both sides—a condition which, we all know, does not always exist— 
there are problems here. Consider the training and qualifications 
of military instructors. Many have no degrees of any kind; few 
have advanced degrees. Contrast this with the average college 
faculty member, with his four or more years of graduate work. 
Consider the experience level. Most tours of duty as instructors 
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are for three or four years. Before beginning this tour the man 
has been in the field or at some administrative post; after that 
tour he returns to a similar task, his academic career a mere inter- 
lude. Consider the difference in administration. Two years ago 
my colleagues and I chose some of our texts in the course of a meet- 
ing or two, and chose others completely on our own. We generally 
agreed on what we were going to try to do, and each of us went his 
own way in determining how he was going to achieve the goals. 
Matters beyond our department were resolved by the dean, the 
president, or, on rare occasions, the board of regents. Last year 
I was given a mimeographed “Instructors’ Guide,” prepared anon- 
ymously in Washington, and setting forth just what was to be 
covered in each class period. I was sent to the institution by an 
officer hundreds of miles away, who had no connection with it. 
I received my pay from an office equally far, and was ordered to 
leave the institution because of a critical shortage of my particular 
military speciality—a reassignment in which the institutional heads 
played no part whatever. My experience is typical; it merely 
illustrates an obvious condition. Military instructors are put in 
a military department, complete with a “head” or “chairman,” 
their appointments are theoretically subject to the veto of the 
school president (who knows nothing about the people being con- 
sidered), and the officers are given professorial rank. But they 
remain officers, and the school has no real control over them. A 
difficult problem in integration here. 

The matter of instructor qualification is related to the foregoing. 
An officer is given the rank of assistant professor. How many 
assistant professors of biology, say, are attending classes on their 
campuses in order to obtain a B.S. degree? Hundreds of military 
instructors are doing just that, which is not to say that they should 
not be doing it or that their initiative is not to be commended; 
but the difference in professional background and qualification is 
obvious. Justifiably or not, their academic colleagues have a tend- 
ency to look askance at the qualifications of their military friends. 
Part of this attitude is, I believe, a compensating device resulting 
from the irrational but certainly understandable resentment caused 
by the disparity in salaries. As an English instructor without the 
doctorate I signed a contract calling for $3400 per year; as a cdp- 
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tain on flying status my monthly paycheck is over $600. I 
learned my military specialty in about eight months, followed by 
four years of active service. No further comparison need, I 
think, be made; I doubt that I will ever reach my present salary 
level when I return to my civilian career. Such a wide and inequi- 
table disparity is bound to result in resentment and dissatisfaction. 
The obvious solution is to raise teachers’ salaries. This will not 
be done, at least not to any comparable level; therefore both sides, 
the academic and the military, suffer from lack of understanding. 

With the increased military emphasis on professional and scien- 
tific skills have come courses far afield from the old R.O.T.C. 
curriculum—atomic physics, political geography, law. Immedi- 
ately we see arise the specter of professional jealousy. We have all 
seen the furor that arises when one academic ‘department intro- 
duces a new course which another department considers to be within 
its own province. Here comes the upstart military department 
with courses infringing upon half a dozen other departments. The 
salt is rubbed in when the military department wants regular, 
academic-major credit granted for these subjects. Before they 
have time to recover from this affront, the professors are further 
shocked when they learn that the military department has more 
money to spend on training aids than they themselves have. 
The military department has more and better maps than does the 
geography department. God help us, the military department 
even has more training aids than does the education department. 
Much of that fancy equipment is not used or is misused, wasted, 
broken, or lost. The same thing sometimes happens in academic 
departments, although not as often; when a piece of equipment is 
paid for out of a tight budget that has been further slashed by the 
president’s office, that piece of equipment is likely to be used care- 
fully and often. 

Further problems arise when we consider the matter of control. 
Our colleges are jealous of their autonomy; the fact that State 
follows a certain procedure does not mean that City College is 
going to follow the same procedure. Programs are set up locally; 
prerequisites vary. But the military department follows an ex- 
actly opposite procedure. The texts and courses taught in a small 
mining school in the West will be found duplicated at Harvard, with 
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the same procedures and prerequisites. The program is deter- 
mined by a group of officers not connected with the schools in any 
way, working at a centralized control point—in the case of the 
Air Force, Maxwell Field, Alabama, the location of that amazing 
institution, the Air University. There a brigadier general heads 
an organization with branches in 188 colleges and universities, 
with some 3300 instructors and 145,000 cadets. 

There are other problems I could list, but this is no attempt to 
point out all the difficulties in the situation. Rather it is an at- 
tempt to show that here we have a relatively new force at work on 
our campuses, a force we must consider as being more or less per- 
manent. Its power is obvious: the figures in the preceding para- 
graph are evidence enough of that, with the additional matter 
of draft deferments. Its importance, too, must be recognized. 
If a man slips through Business Administration, he may eventually 
become bankrupt; if he does poorly in Military and just slips 
through, he will probably be dead. The big problem is to be able 
to work with this new force, adapt our colleges to the new require- 
ments without twisting them, provide this training and absorb 
its effects as our colleges have provided and absorbed so much in 
the past. We really have no choice; if we do not provide the 
training on our terms, satisfactorily, we will find ourselves doing 
everything on terms set down for us in the Pentagon. 
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ALUMNI AND ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


By JOHN P. ROCHE 
Haverford College 


We affirm the principle of academic freedom to which the Faculty 
and Managers of Haverford College subscribe and which has been 
set forth as follows: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


The teacher in his search for truth is entitled to full free- 
dom in research and in the publication of the results, 
subject to the adequate performance of his other academic 
duties. 

The teacher in the exposition of truth as he sees it is en- 

titled to freedom in the classroom in discussing his sub- 

ject, but he should not, for propaganda purposes, intro- 
duce into his teaching controversial matter which has no 
relation to his subject. 

The college teacher is a citizen, a member of a learned 
rofession, and an officer of an educational institution. 
Nhen he writes or speaks as an individual member of the 

community, he should be free from college censorship 

or discipline, but his special position in the community 
imposes special obligations. As a man of learning and an 
educational officer, he should remember that the public 
may judge his profession and the college by his utterances. 

Hence, he should show respect for the opinions of others, 

and, when speaking as a citizen or as an individual member 

of the community, should make every effort to indicate 
that he is speaking as such and not for the college. 


We wish to affirm that quality in free men and societies which 
permits dissent, encourages the clash of opinion, and fosters a cli- 
mate where the new or unpopular idea is examined honestly and ob- 
jectively, along with those held by the majority. In this climate, 
teaching and the search for new knowledge flourish. 


The statement quoted above was adopted unanimously by the 
Haverford College Alumni Council on June 7, 1953. The genesis 
of this statement, evidenced by its language, is found in the state- 
ment of principles known to the profession as the 1940 Statement 
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of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure, formulated by 
representatives of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors and of the Association of American Colleges, endorsed by 
these two associations and other associations representative of 
higher education.' It is encouraging when any alumni group 
supports the principles of the profession of teaching and research. 
Such action in support of the principles of intellectual freedom of 
this profession is particularly heartening at this time when many 
alumni groups are bringing pressures to snap the trap shut on 
unorthodox teachers. The action of the Haverford College Alumni 
Council presents the issue of college-alumni relations as a generic 
issue. Why would the Haverford alumni take such action? Are 
they morally and intellectually superior to the graduates of other 
institutions? Or are there mechanisms at work in the Haverford 
College situation which account for the responsibility and dedica- 
tion to the principles of free inquiry of these alumni? 

While the graduates—and, indeed, the administration and 
faculty—would like to think that there are aspects of a Haverford 
education which would account for this soundness and which set 
them apart from alumni of other institutions, evidence advanced 
to support this point would hardly convince an impartial observer. 
On the face of it, Haverford graduates resemble the graduates of 
comparable institutions. Neighborhood rumors to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the college has never been a seed-bed of radical- 
ism; most of its graduates enter business or professional occupa- 
tions not notable for dedication to unorthodox political and eco- 
nomic views, ¢.g., law, medicine, teaching. However, a certain se- 
lective process may operate a@ priori: students who reject, or who 
come from families that reject, the Quaker tradition of religious 
nonconformity probably do not apply for admission to the 
College. 

The average alumnus, then, is probably an economic and 
political conservative, but the action of the Alumni, Council cited 
above indicates that he is a conservative in the best sense of the 
word, i.¢., a “conserver’’ of the principles that buttress a free so- 
ciety and a free academic community. If superior morality can- 


_ ' Published annually in the Spring issue of the Bu//etin of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. 
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not be accepted as a definitive explanation of this distinction, what 
other factors, of a more objective character, can be employed? 
The following remarks may be considered as reflections on the 
critical issue of college-alumni relations. While my views are 
admittedly tentative, I do believe that this is an area which has 
been neglected by teachers and teachers’ organizations—at their 
cost. It further strikes me that the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors has a real stake in the shape and content of alumni 
participation in college decisions, a stake which merits considerable 
thought and analysis of the problem by academicians. 


II 


“Must the graduates of today become the alumni of tomorrow?” 
So runs an ironic question indicative of the cynicism of many mem- 
bers of the academic profession toward the influence of alumni 
views on educational policy. Indeed, to many college and univer- 
sity teachers, particularly to those in “controversial” fields such 
as economics and political science, alumni groups often seem to be 
the chief opponents of academic freedom. Few are the universities 
and colleges that have not been pressured by the alumni, either 
singly or collectively, in the effort to eliminate “socialistic”? eco- 
nomics texts, to protest the teaching of “‘bad doctrines,” or to insure 
the teaching of “all sides’ of controversial questions. William 
Buckley, in his God and Man at Yale, went so far as to state that 
it is the function of the alumni to regulate the content of college 
courses in their institutions, and this viewpoint has received wide 
support in some circles. 

It is hardly necessary here to point out that frequently these 
demands are unrepresentative of alumniopinionasawhole. Alumni 
organizations, like other groups of a voluntary character, often 
become the private property of a small group of active alumni, 
usually with axes to grind and leisure in which to do the grinding. 
In universities with strong athletic traditions, such an alumni 
cadre may serve as the self-appointed guardians of the football 
coach’s future. Academicians have usually looked on with amused 
tolerance as alumni proprietors have hired and fired coaches, not 
realizing that the weapon turned on the hapless—though admit- 
tedly well-paid—gridiron strategists may next be employed in an 
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academic context, to dismiss a ““Marxist-Keynesian”’ instructor of 
economics or ban a textbook which praises the trickling socialism 
of government irrigation policies. 

But alumni are not necessarily wicked or stupid; they are, after 
all, the same people who have in past years received A’s, B’s, and 
C’s—presumably on the basis of normal distribution—from the 
members of the faculty; associated with faculty members in infor- 
mal gatherings; and, indeed, if the thunderings of earlier alumni 
are to be given weight, were led down the primrose path to subver- 
sion by their quondam instructors. The real difficulty seems to 
arise from the fact that the great bulk of graduates play little or 
no part in alumni decisions; once departed, diploma in hand, they 
return no more either to praise or to blame. Consequently, 
almost by default, alumni organizations sometimes fall into the 
hands of the activist, professional alumnus whose actions are not 
subject to the modification or veto of the over-all alumni constit- 
uency. A self-anointed alumni élite, responsible only to itself, 
can thus run roughshod, or try to run roughshod, over 
teachers and administrators. 

The task of the administrators and faculties, considered in the 
light of the above analysis, becomes one not of merely fighting off 
alumni demands, but of aiding the alumni to become a responsi- 
ble body, a valuable component of the academic community. 
As apostles of reason, teachers must have faith in the intelligence 
and integrity of their students, both present and former, and in 
particular should make an effort to keep all alumni abreast of edu- 
cational developments and activities in the college community. 
The task is really twofold: first, the college should attempt to 
help the alumni organization become a genuinely responsible body; 
and, second, the teaching faculty should cooperate in informing the 
alumni of actual educational policy and problems. This is not 
for a moment to suggest that the administration and faculty should 
conspire to indoctrinate the alumni or create a manipulatable 
alumni organization. Nor is it to suggest that a “responsible” 
alumni group should be given decision-making authority in the 
educational process. It is rather to submit that an alumni or- 
ganization, inclusive and responsible, which is aware of the aspira- 
tions and achievements of the faculty and administration, can 
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serve as a powerful buttress of intellectual freedom against the selfish 
and irrational demands of bigots, who thrive on ignorance and con- 
fusion. 


III 


That these objectives are not wholly Utopian can be seen in the 
experience of Haverford College, although it must be added that 
the relative smallness of the alumni group, and the strength of the 
Quaker tradition of conscientious nonconformity, may present 
advantages which large colleges and universities lack. In 1951, 
after joint initiative from the President of the College and the 
President of the alumni organization, the old alumni organization 
was supplemented by an elected Alumni Council. Chosen, largely 
on a regional basis, by all alumni, or, at any rate, by all who send 
in their ballots, whether they pay alumni dues or not, this Council 
meets once a year to discuss college policy with the President and 
other members of the faculty and administration. Those respon- 
sible for this innovation hoped that the Alumni Council would 
serve as a responsible instrument of a responsible alumni, and, to 
date, this expectation has been fulfilled. Moreover, the members 
of this Council have served an important educational function 
among the alumni at large, informing those graduates in their lo- 
calities of the rationale of college policy. But the creation of such 
a mechanism solves only half the problem. The other half, the 
process of keeping alumni up to date on developments in the aca- 
demic community, is probably even more significant than the estab- 
lishment of an effective instrument for expressing alumni views. 

Some colleges and universities seldom seek contact with their 
alumni except when in quest of funds, but Haverford has, over the 
years, made a strenuous effort to keep in regular touch with its 
graduates. Though this policy has had implications for fund- 
raising, in which, indeed, the college has found its alumni notably 
loyal, it has not been directed solely to financial considerations. 
The main technique of maintaining contact is one which has sent 
chills down the spine of many teachers on first learning of it—the 
student newspaper, a weekly, is sent to each alumnus. No pay- 
ment is required; so those alumni nonparticipants, who in many 
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institutions refuse to join the alumni organization and pay annual 
dues and are consequently dropped from all but fund-raising mail- 
ing lists, are treated on the same basis as those who contribute reg- 
ularly and participate actively. When one realizes that the student 
editors, within the limits of the laws of libel and pornography, 
are free to be as irresponsible as they choose, the full risk of this 
policy is apparent. However risky, and although the editors 
sometimes interpret the libel laws rather loosely, the alumni reac- 
tion has, over the years, been excellent. True, indignant letters 
pour in to the editor on occasion, but it would appear that this 
weekly tie with the campus helps the graduate to recall the full 
context of college life, to invoke the aphorism “‘boys will be boys’’ 
in the event that some action judged notably irresponsible by him 
is chronicled in print. The unorthodox faculty member, so sin- 
ister in the abstract, becomes a human being; the possibilities of 
perverting young minds seem less ominous when considered against 
a background of freshman riots, of college dances, or of athletic ex- 
ploits. Other alumni bulletins are also sent out periodically by the 
college, but the newspaper bears the brunt of the liaison task. 

In short, the Haverford alumnus is urged to retain his member- 
ship in the college community, to continue his education beyond 
graduation by growing with the college as the latter moves into 
new areas of thought. Although Haverford graduates are generally 
members of business or professional strata, adjudged conserva- 
tive, the result has been that most graduates, indeed, the over- 
whelming proportion of them, have assumed a responsible atti- 
tude towards the institution, the experiments it undertakes, and 
the principles of free inquiry for which it stands. 


IV 


My intent in describing this relationship is not to hold Haver- 
ford up as a model, but rather to suggest a technique which has 
helped one institution to keep in close touch with its graduates, has 
encouraged the latter to bring their views about college policy to 
the attention of the administration and faculty, and has resulted 
in a general acceptance by the alumni of the educational policy of 
an institution which, while not aspiring to conspicuous unortho- 
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doxy, has been prepared freely to experiment with new ideas and 
techniques when a good case can be built for them. Other insti- 
tutions have undoubtedly developed other techniques for attaining 
the same goal. 

My basic point is concerned neither with praising one institu- 
tions nor with criticising others; what I should like to see is an in- 
creased interest by teachers in problems of this general sort. The 
teacher should not limit his concern to salaries and hours; he 
should rather expand his horizon to include problems which are 
of general concern to the academic community, the faculty and 
administration. Thus alumni relations should not be the sole 
privince of the president and alumni secretary. They are a vital 
component of a healthy academic community, and all who aspire 
to such a community must be prepared to participate in, and 
contribute to, its development. 
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THE AIMS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By ROBERT T. HARRIS 


Southern Illinois University 


Education, like religion, stands in an intimate relation to the 
community and the government. The spirit of the age and of the 
place is reflected, in varying degrees of immediacy, in the aims of 
parents and teachers. In France, for example, the classical spirit 
has long reigned, and it is mirrored in the curriculum of French 
schools. It is present all the way from elementary courses in 
Greek and Latin to university cours de civilisation. The vast 
majority of French pupils, for many years past, have completed 
their formal study at fourteen years of age; but even by fourteen 
they have acquired somewhat of the classical French perspective. 

In America as well, the schools react in complex ways to our 
old and new perceptions of the world and of value and need; and 
here, moreover, curricula wear the colors of regional publics, divers 
parochial elements, and other supporters and special interests. 

The relation between school and society is reciprocal. Nurture 
today rears the boys and girls who tomorrow will make up our 
new public with all its subdivisions and factions and who will 
control the schools. Since everyone is aware that education af- 
fects the characteristics of the coming population, to demand that 
the public adopt a policy of hands-off is unrealistic. Besides, the 
public every year spends billions of dollars on the schools. “It 
must be remembered,”’ says Dean Lawson, “‘that the schools be- 
long to the public and that, in last analysis, the citizens of any 
state have final authority in matters pertaining to the educational 
system which they have created and which they support.’”! 

Yet we have a fine tradition of nontraditionalism. Our tradi- 
tional separation of power supposes independent, positive perform- 
ance on all sides; and such independent performance leads as a 


‘Douglas E. Lawson: School Administration, Procedures and Policies, New 
York: Odyssey Press, 1953, p. 6. 
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matter of course to specialization and diversification. Despite 
a sly interest in Ichabod Crane and Professor Webster, the public 
generally has let schoolmen and scholars alone. The schools have 
reflected the will of the public; but the will of the public has been 
enlightened, and increasingly liberal and hopeful. The masses 
have even respected professors and intellectuals, although never 
precisely in that obeisant way in which the Germans were once 
thought to do. 

Americans have admired men of strong and independent con- 
viction. They have been reluctant to stop up the deep wells of 
unconscious cerebration and the deep wells of feeling. If they have 
had a paramount educational objective, it has not been the building 
of bigger and bigger intellects but rather the setting of men upon 
their own feet. That men can be taught and disciplined to live 
their own lives in their own way has been the paradoxical hope of 
our people. “When they are older, will they be self-sufficient? 
Will they know what they want? Will they get along together? 
Will they be wiser than we?” 


II 


Our noble forefathers would have adapted themselves to the 
present state of the world with less agony than do some of their 
less worldly descendants. Those rational, purposeful men delib- 
erately instituted a political system which presaged universal 
suffrage and education. They boldly pulled the plug from the 
democratic barrel. 

We live in a land ruled by the folk. Those who neither stand 
for election nor deal with legislatures may fail to touch this 
hard actuality. “Most persons do not see the sun.” The old 
aristocrats have long since made their peace with the democratic 
order, but nep-aristocrats and pseudo-aristocrats, who owe their 
rise to popular institutions, sometimes resent their obligation. 

At least some of the recent crticisms of elementary and second- 
ary education in American public schools which emanate from 
university circles must be rejected, or at least taken with a grain of 
salt, on the ground that they are blind to the facts of democratic 
life. Among such criticisms is the current attack headed by Pro- 
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fessor Arthur E. Bestor, Jr. The first charge against his “‘Anti- 
Intellectualism in the Schools: A Challenge to Scholars,” and 
against the “Resolutions Concerning Public Education”! on the trial 
docket of the American Historical Association, is that they are 
insensitive, imperceptive. 


The public schools do not belong to the intellectuals but to the 
entire public. The public has many interests in education beyond 
the cultivation of intellects and intellectuals, and many expensive 
collateral interests in the schools which do not even purport to be 
educational. Americans have gone farther than any other people 
in the democratization of education. ‘‘How long should education 
continue?” Kant asked. His own answer was, “Until that time 
when nature herself has arranged that the human being shall guide 
himself. . .until the development of the sexual instinct. . .until about 
the sixteenth year.” In the United States in 1950, 82.0% of 16- 
year-olds and 68.8% of 17-year-olds were attending school.* 
In 1870 (Bestor’s base year), 16,000 men and women were gradu- 
ated from high schools in the United States, and 9371 were gradu- 
ated from college. In 1950, 1,199,700 students were graduated 
from high school and 432,058 from college. One American in 
2489 received a high-school diploma in 1870, and one in 126 in 
1950: a change in ratio of nineteen times. 


By the time a pupil has finished a given grade today, says Mr. 
Bestor, ““Nine times as much money will have been expended in 
his education, and he will have used buildings and equipment 
thirteen times as good. If his achievement is only somewhat 
greater, there has been an alarming decline in the efficiency of 
public-school instruction.” 


Mr. Bestor should be more alarmed by the stubborn matter in 
little homo sapiens; on the available evidence, his native endow- 
ment is no greater than that of his grandfather. 


' Paper and resolutions presented by Professor Bestor at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Historical Association, in Washington, D. C., December 28-30, 1952. 
For another expression of Professor Bestor’s views, see “ “Life Adjustment’ Educa- 
tion: A Critique,” published in the Autumn, 1952 issue of the Budletin of the 
American Association of University Professors, Vol. 38, No. 3, pp. 413-44!- 

* Statistical Abstract of the United States 1952, p. 107. 

Tbid., p. 121. 
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himself. . until the development of the sexual instinct. . .until about 
the sixteenth year.”” In the United States in 1950, 82.0% of 16- 
year-olds and 68.8% of 17-year-olds were attending school.? 
In 1870 (Bestor’s base year), 16,000 men and women were gradu- 
ated from high schools in the United States, and 9371 were gradu- 
ated from college. In 1950, 1,199,700 students were graduated 
from high school and 432,058 from college. One American in 
2489 received a high-school diploma in 1870, and one in 126 in 
1950: a change in ratio of nineteen times. 


By the time a pupil has finished a given grade today, says Mr. 
Bestor, “‘Nine times as much money will have been expended in 
his education, and he will have used buildings and equipment 
thirteen times as good. If his achievement is only somewhat 
greater, there has been an alarming decline in the efficiency of 
public-school instruction.” 


Mr. Bestor should be more alarmed by the stubborn matter in 
little homo sapiens; on the available evidence, his native endow- 
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' Paper and resolutions presented by Professor Bestor at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Historical Association, in Washington, D. C., December 28-30, 1952. 
For another expression of Professor Bestor’s views, see “ “Life Adjustment’ Educa- 
tion: A Critique,” published in the Autumn, 1952 issue of the Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Professors, Vol. 38, No. 3, pp. 413-441. 

® Statistical Abstract of the United States 1952, p. 107. 

Tbid., p. 121. 
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The huge increases in public school enrollment and expenditure! 
‘suggest the presence of aims other than the production of scholars. 
They suggest that the democratic ideology has been supplemented 
by other forces. Mr. Bestor should be alarmed by some of the 
fundamental changes in industrial processes and the economic- 
military order which the schools have had to take into account. 

A few figures are submitted in hope of enlarging Mr. Bestor’s per- 
spective. 


III 


In the average year from 1871 to 1875, total expenditures of the 
Federal Government were $287,460,000; from 1946 to 1950, they 
averaged $42,801,425,000.? 

War Department expenditures were $57,655,676 in 1870 and 
$50,490,101,935 in 1945. The total appropriation for the De- 
partment of Defense for Fiscal Year 1953 is $50,150,248,798 
(civil functions not included). 

Deeper running transformations are symbolized by the following: 


From 1836 to 1850, the Patent Office issued an average of 562 
atents per annum. In 1960, it issued 43,072, a figure exclusive of 
lant Patents, Designs, Reissues, and Certificates of Registration.® 


The most important change that has taken place, a change that 
knows nothing of moderation and the golden mean, is the sudden 
increment in harnessed power. The grand total energy in the 
United States from mineral fuels and water power, in trillions of 
British Thermal Units, is estimated to have increased as follows: 


Average 1871-75 1,520 
1928 24,685° 
1948 36,636" 


1 Mr. Bestor’s interpretation of the expenditures does not adequately take into 
account increases in salaries of teachers. The average salary of teachers, supervis- 
ors, and principals in the United States in 1940 was $1441, and it was $2846 in 1949. 
In 1870 (Bestor’s base year), it was $189 (annually). Thid. BP 118 and 115. 

® Statistical Abstract of the United States 1952, p. 306. ¢ he population of the 
United States in 1870 was 39,818,449; and it was 151,132,000 in 190.) 

3 Historical Statistics of the United States 1789-1945, pp. 299-300. 

4 Digest of 1953, P. 400. 

5 Statistical Abstract of the United States 1951, p. 449. 

* Historical Statistics of the United States 1789-1945, Pp. 155. 

7 Statistical Abstract of the United States 1952, p. 477. 
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The increase in power has been greater in some countries than 
in others. The Conference Board estimates that in 1937 the per 
capita consumption of energy for productive purposes in the United 
States was 7000 kilowatt-hours. In China, excluding Manchuria, 
it was 170.! 


IV 


“Energy is the multiplier of human effort.’”’? The above figures 
symbolize the realization, in limited respects, of dreams of the 
sages. ‘“Dunamis”’ and “energeia”’ are key words in Plato and 
Aristotle. The whole relation of man to the world now will once 
more be driven into flux by development of auto-mechanisms, 
the gas turbine, and atomic energy. 

As the vocation of man changes, traditionalism in education 
becomes the one thing that the public cannot afford. The demand 
for self-discipline, cooperativeness, safety education, and thorough 
vocational training has become so insistent that traditionalism 
is a brand of irresponsibility. The mention of safety education 
need not be construed as melodramatic: it is a primary concern of 
every teacher and public school administrator. When horses were 
in fashion, they themselves taught children to stay clear. The 
teacher of 1870 could spend his day teaching ciphers and wielding 
the whip; the pupils gained an adequate knowledge of what they 
really needed to know by the informal process of osmosis. Even 
then boys had “no pedantry, but entire belief on experience.” 
Today osmosis no longer suffices; the pupils must learn in school, 
and the teacher must make sure that they have learned. Empha- 
sis on habit formation is not the mere fetish of pragmatism. 

The point is that self-control, cooperativeness, expression, and 
initiative are now essential to living. They have always been es- 
sential to living well. They warrant emphasis among our educa- 
tional objectives, because we are a people with great power, and the 
control of power to good purpose implies them. We need scien- 
tists and scholars as never before. But we were talking about an 
entire demos. Concede that “basic intellectual discipline” is today 
the need and right of every future citizen. But manipulative skills 


1 The Economic Almanac 1951-1952, The Conference Board, New York 17, 1951, 
p. 564. The same figures are contained in an address by Morris Llewellyn Cooke, 
printed in the Congressional Record, 79th Congress, Second Session, Appendix, 
Washington, 1946, p. 3568. 

? An expression of Sir Harold Hartley. 
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have also to be learned for machine operation, drawing, and sur- 
gery. If Professor Bestor had imagination, he would see that im- 
agination should be cultivated, too. Many further needs make 
insistent demand on the art of education. Some of them can be 
filled by the schools, and adequately filled on/y by the schools. 


Vv 


Professor Bestor melodramatically asks, Is our education educa- 
tional? Is it intellectual? He nowhere defines what he means 
by “intellectual.” Resolution Number 3 does say that an 
educational philosophy is both “anti-intellectual and anti-demo- 
cratic if it asserts that sound training in the fundamental intellec- 
tual disciplines is appropriate only for the minority of students 
who are preparing for college and the professions... .”’ If that is 
a definition, it is circular. But since Mr. Bestor concedes that our 
education is democratic, his whole position hinges on the meaning 
of “intellectual” and “educational.”” Even if the American public 
is not in favor of intellectualism in the elementary and secondary 
schools, it certainly is in favor of education. 

Every formal educational situation includes at least three com- 
ponents. There is a student, a teacher, and something or other to 
be learned. At university level, the third component is empha- 
sized. Only recently have the human components of educational 
situations begun to receive the degree of attention warranted at 
the elementary level. Elementary education is becoming a spe- 
cialty like obstetrics, or like navigation. Ifhalf the public and Mr. 
Bestor still save money by substituting home remedies for a trip 
to Mayo Brothers’, the market for teachers fortunately recognizes 
the factual situation. 

New and unprecedented attempts at improvement are generally 
at first under a shade of academic suspicion. Progress in knowl- 
edge and the arts often consists in learning that what used to be 
considered trivial, or even repulsive, is of the utmost significance. 
It was the academician Bouguereau who told Matisse, “You will 
never learn how to draw.” Since the improvement in education of 
the young dates at least from Rousseau, however, the suspicion of 
it is rather outmoded. Expressions like “We see and feel’’ and 
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“We learn by doing” may even sound stereotyped. If they sound 
so, it is not owing to the dullness of educational professors but to a 
singular incapacity of intellectuals to grasp their meaning. On 
this very account, to insist that instruction in elementary and sec- 
ondary grades meet standards or follow methods set by learned 
societies is a damaging infringement of freedom of teaching. The 
acceptance of subject-matter orientation and of exclusively intel- 
lectualist objectives might lead to more lecturing. It certainly 
would not lead to more learning. 

Most pupils to whom secondary school teachers and principals 
bid farewell are going, somewhat regardless of mental potential, 
not to college but to life. The teachers and principals are poign- 
antly aware of the fact. They know more about the likely ca- 
reers and needs of these young persons than do most professors of 
liberal arts and sciences. They know their individual powers and 
limitations, and they know the community which is their backdrop. 
Besides, the teachers and principals bear a degree of immediate 
responsibility both for the lambs who are going on to college and 
for the kids who are not. 

Professor Bestor says that everyone will agree that “individual 
differences in intellectual capacity exist, that the range of these is 
fairly great,” and so on. “Every teacher has had to face these 
facts, and to adjust his methods accordingly.” But Professor 
Bestor is unclear in his own mind on this topic. His very violence 
measures his failure. What are the facts, sir? Such indecisive 
language is of no import or use to responsible school officials. 

The educational system should be as open-ended as possible; 
but educators unfortunately cannot evade their assigned duty of 
advising square pegs to seek square holes, and round pegs to 
seek round holes. Does it insult the intelligence of the American 
people to be told that its median hovers around 100 on the Stan- 
ford Revision of the Binet Test? 

The most pernicious anachronism in Professor Bestor’s argument 
is the confusion of intelligence, as it is used in the expression “‘in- 
telligence quotient,” with reason, as “reason”’ belongs to our polit- 
ical tradition. The precise meaning of “intelligence” in its mod- 
ern usage is not yet evident. Some authorities say that a pupil’s 
score on an intelligence test merely shows how well he did on the 
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test, and nothing more. There is said in general to be a range of 
correlation coefficients between tested intelligence and later aca- 
demic achievement from 0.40 to 0.60.' Successful students in lib- 
eral arts rank around 120 IQ those in sciences and professional 
schools rank around 130. “The normal group, comprising about 
60% of the total population, included those having IQ’s ranging 
from 90 to I10,’”? 

The great philosophers of the liberal democratic tradition were 
not concerned with intelligence but with reason. Modern intel- 
lectualism has lost sight of practical insight (to borrow the ter- 
minology of Professor Paton), but it is practical insight upon 
which our political order rests. “Reason” in the political and 
ethical sense is related to volition and not in any obvious way re- 
lated to intelligence quotient. Characteristically, Kant relates 
that he himself was once awed by the moral action of a common gar- 
dener. And, although intelligent men are under special obligation 
to cultivate their moral sensibility, the worst villains are usually 
clever people. The confounding of intelligence with reason is a 
serious subversion of the grounds of liberal democracy. 


For reasons somewhat different from those of Kant, Mill also 
was concerned to insure the man in the street against “pedantoc- 
racy” and the arrogance of scholars. The great psychological 
enemies of liberal attitudes, he held, are envy and the disposition 
to intervene in the affairs of others. The liberal man is he whose 
own desires have been cultivated: he who possesses individuality 
can respect individuality in others. Moreover, ordinary persons 
are as much in need of, and as much entitled to, their own objectives 
and their own mode of attaining them as is genius. On this view, 
one of our primary educational objectives should be the free un- 
folding of the emotional nature of every human being. Participa- 
tion in life nourishes the liberal spirit. 


VI 


Professor Bestor revives the old chestnut among analogies, phy- 
sician to health, teacher to intellect. He abuses both medicine and 


1 Encyclopaedia of Educational Research, 1950, p. 605 (Boynton). 
hid. p. 566 (Terman). 
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analogy. “To the extent that one believes in good health,” says 
Professor Bestor, “one values the work of the medical profession, 
and to the extent that one believes in intellectual effort one values 
the educational system....”” That health, thus thinly conceived, 
is the object of the health-giving arts is not to be denied. And 
what is thus proved? That education is the object of education. 
But it is the intermediary aims which make all the difference and 
which are the subject in dispute. A physician with a one-word 
vocabulary does not inspire confidence. 

Or looked at from another angle, health has proved a quite in- 
adequate objective for medicine. Health is valued not for itself, 
like a very substantive lollipop, but for enjoyment and action. 
Education and knowledge also are for action and the realization of 
value. The contrary notion is simply hoary. 

Medical doctors like Gesell have played a major réle in institut- 
ing the contemporary revolution in educational practice—a revo- 
lution equally important with the recent revolution in mathema- 
tics, or with the modern revolution in medicine itself. Infant mor- 
tality in the United States in 1915 was 99.9 per 1000 live births; 
in 1945, only 38.3 per 1000 live births.!' Fatality of intellect and 
personality in the classroom can diminish proportionately. (Some 
might value the educational system to the extent that they believe 
in intellectual satisfaction.) The deplored “tampering with the 
content and organization of the curriculum”’ extends back to the 
days of Rousseau and Kant, but recent knowledge of children, 
child development, and the learning process has now impelled re- 
form and experiment, and provided a scientific dialectic for that 
which Bestor graciously calls “the party line.” 

Bestor tries to weasel out of open opposition to “the methods or 
the results of experimental psychologists who have concerned them- 
selves with intelligence and its measurement” and other topics. 
He cannot do it. Psychologists, sociologists, anthropologists, and 
physicians know too much to endorse his resolutions. 


High standards of research and scholarship have led to dismissal 
of the old pedagogy. The ideal of Alexandria has been found inap- 
propriate to the public schools. 


' Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945, p. 46. 
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Moins gourmet que gourmand elle était de sang lourd 
Agrégée és lettres et chargée de cours. 


Malvina oh Fantome, que Dieu te garde! 


Securus judicat orbis terrarum. ‘There is no necessity, as far as 
Professor Bestor’s argument is concerned, to protect ‘“‘modern”’ 
education with a prescription. It is Professor Bestor who needs a 
sedative. 

The disparagement of “anti-intellectual” subjects has long been 
bad practice and theory. Plato laid great stress on physical train- 
ing and Doric music, Aristotle on “praxis’’ and religious worship; 
Kant on moral education. Russell stresses the glow of health; 
Toynbee, imagination. To say that the one and only purpose of 
public education is to “provide systematic intellectual training”’ is 
equally false with the historical affirmation that “The school was 
devised for the very purpose of satisfying this vital need,’ and 
no other. 

According to John Stuart Mill, 


It is worth remarking that, while the only efficient mode of culti- 
vating speculative science was missed from an undue contempt of 
manual operations [by the Greeks], the false speculative views 
thus engendered gave in their turn a false direction to such practical 
and mechanical aims as were suffered to exist.! 


Somewhere in some such false direction, Professor Bestor finds 
himself picnicking on misconceptions of education and educational 
history. 

Professor Bestor has said that an Ed.D is a Ph.D with the teeth 
out.? If that is a scientific statement, it makes reference perhaps 
to French, German, Latin, and Greek in sundry combinations and 
amounts. But even if it is not scientific, the phrase is very origi- 
nal and piercing when whistled through teeth that suffer malocclu- 
sion. 

Dr. Bestor’s prodigal sputtering of expressions like “tampering 
with the curriculum” and “lowering the aims of education” is a 


1Mill: System of Logic, Book V, Ch. III, Sec. 7. (In a criticism of rerum 
cognoscere causas as the sole object of philosophy. On the endless belt of rerum 
cognoscere causas, Professor Bestor still marches forward and anticipates cheese.) 

8 * ac in Education,” Scientific Monthly, LXXV, pp. 109-116 (August, 
1952). 
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menace to his cabal and a disservice to colleges of liberal arts and 
sciences. Smugness is a boomerang. 

Not his evidence, but his criterion, warrants criticism. Naive 
Professors of the Humanities, beware the single standard! The 
“nothing but” sentences of Dr. Bestor are nothing but false. 

A good life implies a modicum of learning for all and intensive 
learning for some. It implies acquaintance with various modes of 
thinking. It also implies cultivated feelings, including sensitivity 
to esthetic values, and the maturation of creative talent. It im- 
plies good health and habits of safety and courage. It implies 
cooperation in constructive work. And it implies respect for 
humanity. 

Cultivated people do not want things canned, nor cut-and-dried. 
They want to savor culture-up-to-now, but not the whole day long. 
They are energetic. People when properly manufactured want to 
be muzzle loaded, and then they want to go off. 

There is an easily understood tendency among Liberal Arts pro- 
fessors to favor the absorbent sponge, especially the one from whom 
the waters of knowledge can be ritually wrung out again. But the 
hard thing to teach is not grammar but good writing, not how great 
men thought, but how to think greatly. “What every graduate 
absolutely must know,”’ most graduates forget in a week. 

As Professor Brewster Ghiselin of the University of Utah has 
said: 


One reasonable step in combating the debility of the conservative 
and apathetic young would be for the teachers themselves to exam- 
ine the subjects that they teach, with the practical purpose in view 
of discovering precisely how these subjects may serve in the human 
struggle for ikomaten for the evolution of a way of living more 
adequately shaped to our need. 


The extra fillip is that liberal arts people should be alive: that 
there should be some manifestation of creativity and desire of im- 
provement, healthy pleasure in criticism along with consistent ab- 
horrence of intervention. 

Some of the finest people in the country are in Education. 
Through both selection and training, they are persons with a spe- 
cial interest in young people and children. Their orientation is dif- 
ferent from ours; and that is as it should be. We liberal arts 
people will learn to tolerate them. Humanum est errare! 
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HOW THE WORLD WAS NOT CREATED 


Anonymous 


In submitting this allegory for consideration for publication, the 
author wrote: 

“‘Mildness of temperament saves me from most of the excitement 
that obtains when, by chance, faculty differences flair up on the 
campus. 

“But analysis paralysis gets me. And after a particularly 
futile series of faculty meetings this past year, I retired to my 
office in a quite unnatural huff and relieved myself, composing 
How the World Was Not Created. 1 felt better. But I did not 
stop there. I showed it to a select number of my colleagues, whose 
comments made me feel even better. They felt the sentiment 
needed general airing. 

“1 do not know at all that you will think so. But if you should, 
keep me ingloriously anonymous.” —Tue Epirors 


And God called his angels and archangels together and said, 

“T think I'll make a universe.” 

There was a slight but very distinct rustle of wings and a variety 
of subdued, well controlled angel noises. 

God continued, 

“There really isn’t any excuse for our own existence, otherwise. 
Nothing happens. We just float around in space. We need 
stars and moons and planets and men and grass and, well, a 
whole host of things. Then we'll be alive and they’ll be alive 
and everybody can be happy—or as many as want to be happy, 
can be. This way,” and God waved an arm around, “every- 
thing pretty much adds up to zero.” 


Several of the angels coughed in heavenly harmony and looked at 
the archangels. The archangels allowed themselves to be 
looked at for a rather long moment before they too coughed 
together, in a sort of inverted seventh that was clearly more 
heavenly than the angels had managed, and glanced covertly 
but with dignity at the chief archangel. 
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“Well,” said God, “is there any discussion?” 

The chief archangel cleared his throat in a vague minor key and 
rose slowly, delicately fluffing out the service stripes on his 
wings as he did so. 

“Mr. Alpha,” he said (for this was God’s title when officially pre- 
siding over the Assembly of Angels), “in my opinion—in my 
humble opinion—the idea has merit. A great deal of merit. 
Certainly none of us would claim that matters are perfect as 
they are now, although things have not gone too badly these 
many eons. Not too badly. What, exactly, did you have in 
mind?” 

And God said again, 

“A Universe.” 

“Ah yes,” sighed the chief archangel, “‘a universe,’ and sat down. 


Then rather quickly a second archangel, a member of the same de- 
partment as the first and growing more like him as eon fol- 
lowed eon, rose and spoke: “But, Mr. Alpha, unless I am mis- 
taken—and I hope someone corrects me if I am; I realize I 
am not infallible; only the rashest fool would rush into that 
presumption—unless, I say, I am mistaken, we tried that 
once and it failed.” 

A heavenly murmer of assent rippled over the Assembly of Angels. 

“True,” said God, “once we tried and failed. But the need was 
not so strongly felt then, and we lacked insights we now have. 
I believe we can make it work, this time. Anyway, if we don’t 
try, we remain zero.” 

Then the angels sang: 

“Do you have a bill of particulars?” 

“Yes; when would you begin?” 

“And when would you end?” 

“Where would you begin—and end?” 

“Are we ready for this experiment?” 

“Tt’s a good idea, Mr. Alpha, but... .” 

“The fact that it’s been tried and has failed, Mr. Alpha... .” 

A third archangel addressed the chair. 

“Mr. Alpha, your suggestion really points to a definitive integra- 
tion of the cosmic process—our total abilities and activities. 
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And integration is the very essence of our essence. It is—as 
you say—the very reason for our existence. It is a must, 
Mr. Alpha.” 

And the third archangel, to make his point very clear, described a 
wide arc with his right wing, and glared rather fiercely at the 
angelic host, and sat down. 

Then God asked, 

“Ts there further discussion?” 

From his seat, a little startled, the third archangel inquired, “But 
Mr. Alpha, is this not first of all a matter for the Committee 
on General Ideas and Basic Assumptions?” 

Beginning with the archangels, and going on through the angels 
down to the neophytes without tenure, the heavenly host 
sang in accord and God saw that it was so desired, and so 
ordered. 


And God called his angels and archangels together and said, 

“Let the Committee Report be read.” 

And it was done. 

And the report approved God’s idea to make a universe. 

And God said, “Good. Tomorrow I will make a neutron and a 
proton and bid them multiply and bring forth a universe. 
Is there a motion to adjourn?” 

But the heavenly flutter of wings and splutter of coughs sounded 
a furious cacaphony and God said, 

“Is something wrong?” 

And the chief archangel said, 

“If the Alpha pleases, only the idea was approved. As a matter of 
fact very few of us think it can be implemented.” 

“What is grass, Mr. Alpha?” queried an angel from the back row, 
“And how will it grow and what is its function?” 

“And what will it do that manna is not already doing better?” 
asked another. “And if it does prove to be different and has 
its own function and can be made to grow, how will it be cut 
and kept from strangling every other living thing?” 

“Yes, Alpha,” sang the angels, “how?” 

And God said, “Man will find a way.” 

“But what is Man?” said the angels. 
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And God was sad and said low, 
“T don’t exactly know.” 
“But then,” asked the chief archangel, “how can we proceed?” 
“Yes, Alpha, how?” sang the angels. 

God, sadder yet, could only say, 

“On faith, I guess.” 

And the angels rolled their heads from side to side and smiled 
wise smiles and said, 

“Tt would be very nice.” 

“The idea is a good idea.” 

“But you can’t get away from facts.” 

“The facts, Alpha, remember the facts.” 

And God said, 

“Must we then do nothing?” 

But the third archangel said firmly, 

“On the contrary, Mr. Alpha. Let us attack this problem immedi- 
ately in an integrated and effective manner. Let us consider 
the project from every angle.” 

(And, of course, the puckish archangel in the first row who had 
been waiting for only such an opening, said in a loud and 
nasal voice, ““You mean from every ange/!”’ and the heavenly 
host roared and flapped their wings and began to believe that 
everything might turn out all right, after all.) 

And the chief archangel, when he could be heard, said, 

“Let there be committees.” 

And the second archangel said, 

“Let there be committees.” 

And the third archangel said, 

“Let there be committees, well integrated and effective. They are 
a must.” 

And the heavenly host sang, 

“Let there be committees.” 


So there were committees. 
One on, “What is Man?” 
And one on, “What is Grass?” 

And, “How is it better than Manna?” 
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And, “The Validity or Invalidity of Faith as a Basic Force in the 
Constitution of a (Hypothetical) Universe,”’ 

And thirteen other committees on equally pertinent phases of uni- 
verse-building, 

With subcommittees, very naturally, to work out tentative solu- 
tions for each separate subproblem 

To make recommendations to the full committees, 

To make recommendations to the heavenly host. 


And God called his angels and archangels together and said, 

“Let the committees report.” 

And the committees reported. 

And God said, 

“Ts there any discussion?” 

And there was, 

There was, 

Until all the archangels and angels and neophytes without tenure 
became very hungry and realized the hour was late and finally 
agreed upon a firm and integrated resolution: 

“That the question of building a universe be reopened (sometime) 
by the heavenly host acting as a celestial Committee of the 
Whole.” 


And the Assembly of Angels adjourned, and ate. 
And Chaos was saved yet again. 
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A NEW LOOK FOR THE OLD-FASHIONED 
LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


By AGNES FAY MORGAN 


University of California 


The intriguing question of the proper education of women in our 
free modern world has in recent years received increased attention 
from imposing authorities. Dr. G. D. Stoddard, as President of 
the University of Illinois, Dr. Lynn White, President of Mills 
College, and Dr. Louis T. Benezet, President of Allegheny College, 
have written clearly and persuasively of the rdle of home centered 
or family living studies and these views have been pleasantly 
denounced by Professors Chambliss of the University of Georgia 
and Crocker of Goucher College. The rule of “all or none” 
has been applied more or less unconsciously by most of the debaters 
of this important problem. 

But must we accept family living studies for all or most of the 
young women who enroll in institutions of higher learning? Or 
must we reject this group of subjects as unfit for the heights of 
Academe? Just as women themselves are variable, may not our 
philosophy and practice in regard to their education be variable? 
The important end to be achieved is that they be educated to the 
limit of the capacity of each and that this end be not frustrated by 
our failure to arouse their intellectual interest. 

There are now too few women in the colleges. There always have 
been fewer women students in our colleges and universities than 
men students. To quote Dr. Leonard Carmichael, education for 
women is not holding its own. In 1g00 there were 56% as many 
women as men enrolled in the colleges and universities and in 
1930 there were 77%. But in 1950 the proportion had dropped 
to 42%. Even allowing for the veteran factor in the latter year 
there were still only 70% as many women as men students. 

Can it be that these institutions have offered less that is apposite 
and attractive to the minds of women than to those of men? Or 
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is the discrepancy in numbers largely due to the greater drive of 
the men toward the economic betterment said to result from a col- 
lege education? The increasing rdle of women as wage earners 
may correct the difference if the latter is the controlling factor. 
Whatever the truth may be, there is little doubt that there is room 
for improvement in the offerings of stimulating, attractive courses 
designed to lure more women into a life of scholarship. Whatever 
the answer to the question of the preferred education for women, 
in the words of the immortal Mrs. Glasse anent jugged hare, first 
catch the hare. 

Young women are well aware of their inevitable and preferred 
role as homemakers and citizens, whether they foresee a concomitant 
wage earning career or not. In many of them interest may be 
aroused in scholarly and liberal studies if some reasonable relation- 
ship between these studies and the joy and effectiveness of their 
own personal lives can be established. The peg upon which a truly 
liberal education for women, and for men too, incidentally, may be 
hung may well be the home and family in their broadest meaning. 
The natural sciences, the social sciences and the humanities all 
contain disciplines upon which understanding and improvement of 
family life must be based. But these disciplines pursued for their 
own sakes do not always attract the spontaneous devotion of young 
students. Some young women as well as young men are obviously 
ready and anxious to undertake an intensive or a “broad’’ acquaint- 
anceship with these subjects, but many more are impatient at and 
bored by the prospect of four years in their pursuit. But if the 
study of chemistry, physics, physiology, microbiology, psychology, 
economics, art, sociology, even philosophy and esthetics, can lead 
to wider and more satisfying understanding and management of 
personal, family and community life, and if these sequelae can be 
made clear, women may take the bait and like it. 


A Liberal Education Without Pain 


Perhaps you will perceive a double edged purpose in this pro- 
posal. Noeducation for women is worthy of their réle in our society 
which is less than the best we have at our command, and no “real 
life adjustment” substitute can be tolerated in its stead. But in- 
telligent combination of the fundamentals of any liberal curriculum 
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with the clearly foreseen functions and interests of women citizens 
may prove attractive to students and profitable to society and 
themselves. There is implied here no cheapening of scholarly 
values, no cant about prevention of waste of educational resources 
on the 90% who will live pragmatic down-to-earth lives, no dif- 
ferentiation of the education of women from that of men of similar 
endowment. Since if there is a gene which controls intelligence 
it can hardly be sex linked, no sweeping edicts can be uttered about 
the quality and intensity of the mental disciplines appropriate for 
either women or men. It is only the assembly, the pattern and the 
flavor of the curricula which are here involved. If women will 
take a scholarly education once they perceive its bearing upon 
their own lives and will otherwise reject it, our higher institutions 
may do well to give them the choice. 


Professional Offshoots of This Curriculum 


Out of the concept of family centered education, which arose 
about 75 years ago, there have sprung numerous offshoots of both 
professional and social importance. The home economics teacher 
is a solid fixture in most schools, the agricultural extension services 
employ many home advisers, industry and commerce have home 
economics consultants and advertising specialists. The more 
specialized areas of this subject have produced dietitians, institu- 
tion managers, textiles and clothing consultants, child psycholo- 
gists, family economists and sociologists. As a consequence the 
home centered curricula have attained professional as well as liberal 
status. In some of the Land-Grant colleges and universities the 
structure of majors leading to these professions has become as- 
tonishingly specialized. Graduates of these programs are in con- 
stant demand because the tenure of their professional lives is often 
shortened by a lapse to the conduct of their own homes. My con- 
tention is that sound liberal, even “general” education is a neces- 
sary facet in the professional curricula pursued by these women. 

The study of foods and nutrition, for example, must contain 
much more chemistry, biochemistry, and physiology than cooking, 
table setting, and calculation of diets, if nutritionists, dietitians, 
food analysts, and teachers are to serve the best purposes for which 
society pays them. Indeed, the cooking, table setting, and routine 
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calculations are in my opinion wholly unnecessary except as they 
may offer illustration of principles or even comic relief. Students 
can be interested in both scientific and social concepts through the 
vital avenue of human nurture, often spelled nutrition. 

Similarly the dismal science, economics, so designated by a con- 
secrated economist, may come alive through the study of consump- 
tion, standards and values of consumer goods, cost of living studies, 
and marketing research. But these topics flow smoothly only in 
the minds of teachers and students well acquainted with the mode 
of reasoning, the vocabulary, and even the history of economics as 
a parent discipline. No substitution of a watered down ready- 
applied course will lay the foundation for the specialized applica- 
tions in which the student is interested and which the family econ- 
omist must present. 


Research and Graduate Study 


Perhaps these are examples enough of the sequence and correla- 
tion of the various disciplines with the family centered specializa- 
tions. The development of research in most of these fields in 
many departments of home economics has made clear even to the 
most muddled of our colleagues that no other scheme of instruction 
in these fields is worth consideration. Graduate students ready 
to undertake research in nutrition or in consumer economics or child 
psychology or textile chemistry must have acquired the tools of 
the disciplines upon which these fields of study are based. Per- 
haps only such students can be attracted by graduate study and 
research. The college and university departments of Home Eco- 
nomics in self defense must seek out and encourage research leaders 
and students if the current teaching in this area is to increase its 
proportion of research foundation. 


A New Name Is Needed 


There is some discontent with the name, Home Economics, for 
this cluster of subjects. It is incorrect and misleading. It has 
held the aura of its pioneer beginnings too long. The higher in- 
stitutions must find a distinctive name for the type of liberal fam- 
ily centered education I have described, partly in the interests of 
accuracy and partly to separate it from the different practical 
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training which is offered in the secondary schools and junior 
colleges and in nearly all foreign educational systems. The latter 
system of training is necessary and desirable in its own place, but 
it should not be allowed to cloud the issue of true university leader- 
ship in this field. 

Various suggestions have been made as to the desired new name. 
President Lynn T. White has suggested “family living studies.” 
This is somewhat awkward sounding and has the further disability 
that it sounds too much like the “family living,” “family life,” 
“family relationships”’ tags that are currently applied to sociological 
studies of marriage and family problems. Any name with educa- 
tion in it, such as Education for the Home, is condemned at once 
for reasons which need not be explained to the readers of this 
Bulletin. An early suggestion made by the late Ellen Richards 
is “Euthenics.” This was manufactured from the Greek and was 
meant to convey the meaning, “provision of good environment.” 
I am told by one of my Greek professor friends, however, that the 
word cannot be made to carry such a meaning. He has suggested 
instead “Eutrophics.” Another classicist has suggested “Bio- 
thenics” or “Bionomics.’”’ An entomologist remarked gleefully 
that it is too bad the zoologists and entomologists have snapped 
up Ecology, since “Human Ecology” might fill the bill. Another 
colleague suggested ‘“‘Human Nurture” or “Human Development.” 

In any case, whatever the label, the curriculum and the offerings 
cannot stand alone but must lean on and work with the social and 
natural sciences and the humanities. The faculty of such a de- 
partment or school or college must be made up of well-grounded 
specialists—not “home economists” but economists, sociologists, 
biochemists, psychologists, or artists dedicated to research and 
teaching of these disciplines through home and community centered 
problems. 


IS TELEVISION AN ACADEMIC 
RESPONSIBILITY? 


By F. J. VAN BORTEL 
The University of Chicago 


The boys in the back room of commercial TV will be glad to tell 
you why they have doubts about the success of educational tele- 
vision. One said to me recently, ““We have an educational pro- 
gram in the afternoon that puts me to sleep. The professor knows 
his stuff, but. . .well. . .it hasn’t got personality.” 

Those of us who have devoted ourselves to the facts of life that 
are gleaned from textbooks and laboratories will probably resent 
that statement. We are, after all, scientists—not buffoons. We 
may even feel that showmanship is necessary only when the content 
cannot command interest in its own right. How easily we suspect 
the individual who is unusually facile in presenting his science. We 
are inclined to feel that showmanship cannot be achieved without 
some dilution or misrepresentation of the technical data involved. 
Further, is there any good reason why we should make a special 
effort to make our information attractive to those who have ex- 
pressed no interest? Why should a scholar be a showman? 

One of the most prosperous enterprises in this country is based on 
the simple proposition that goods do not sell themselves. Those 
who spent years of research and vast sums of money on the develop- 
ment of synthetic fiber must also take the responsibility for making 
the public aware of that achievement. Yet educators often take 
the petulant attitude that their product should be sought by the 
public. 

Are we being honest with ourselves? 

I believe that those who make a profession of knowledge must 
take the responsibility for its communication to the public we 
profess to serve. If we genuinely believe that the interests to 
which we devote ourselves are more constructive and worth-while 
than the program materials that currently dominate TV, we have 
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an obligation to do something about it. Until recently, it has 
not been possible to teach the general public in any organized way. 
Now the channels set aside for educational TV have created an 
opportunity to do just that. If what we do is to be effective, it 
will be necessary to inject a little showmanship into education. 


II 


How can we achieve viewer interest without a loss of honesty or 
accuracy? Much of the success of educational television will hinge 
on our solution to that problem. The first step is that of selling 
educators the idea that they have a responsibility for making their 
materials interesting. After that will come a period of study and 
testing techniques. We are accustomed to teaching groups of 
individuals whose past accomplishments and prior education are 
known quantities. It is difficult to imagine a classroom with a 
million students of mixed age and experience. Yet this is the fer- 
tile field on which we must sow our information. These are the 
individuals who manufacture the goods we use, determine the politi- 
cal course of the nation, and are the end goal toward which all 
science is directed. How can we even begin to think about facing 
this group? 

We often hear the remark that science and society have grown 
apart, that our scientific knowledge has advanced beyond th- hu- 
man growth of the society that produced it. If this is true, there 
is certainly a great necessity to close the gap between knowledge 
as it is produced by science and those who use its end products. 
Science can only achieve integration with the community when the 
community has some understanding of its operation. Understand- 
ing can be achieved only when the operations of science are made 
attractive and interesting enough to command attention in compe- 
tition with materials currently presented on TV. For that reason, 
showmanship is necessary, and it is an academic obligation. 

If we grant that it is desirable to make academic materials at- 
tractive to the viewing audience of educational television, what can 
we do about it? For instance, there is the problem of teaching new 
tricks to old dogs. It is not likely that more than a small propor- 
tion of our able educators could learn the art of eloquent public 
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speaking. Fortunately there is good evidence that eloquence is 
not a necessity. Simplicity and sincerity are far more important. 

Simple and sincere presentation of ideas is not always a matter of 
techniques. Attitudes and habits play a very important rdle. 
Quite understandably, lectures and discussions often bristle with 
qualifications as we keep a weather eye on our professional asso- 
ciates. After all, we want to bring the “whole scope” of our knowl- 
edge to bear on the problem, and of course we wish to avoid the 
appearance of being too emotionally involved in a given point of 
view. In any case, the meat of the lecture is often lost in the salt 
of precautionary recitations of exceptions to the principle. It is 
certainly essential that educators preserve a scientific attitude, but 
this should not impinge upon their ability to distinguish clearly 
what they believe the important principles to be. One prerequi- 
site for effective public education is willingness to accept personal 
responsibility for a given point of view. 

Paradoxically, many educators deplore the manner in which 
unqualified persons translate their teachings or experimental 
findings for popular consumption, and yet refuse to do it them- 
selves. Do they imply by this behavior that it is undesirable to 
communicate scientific information to anyone but that minor frac- 
tion of the population which is fortunate enough to attend an in- 
stitution of higher learning? If so, they have succeeded all too well 
in recent years. One suspects, though, that such behavior results 
from procrastination rather than intent. 

If educators and scientists are to take their place along with re- 
ligious and political leaders in guiding the conduct of the nation, 
they will need to accept the réle of leadership. It will be necessary 
to change the popular concept that a professor is a dowdy milksop 
or a ravening radical immersed in an incomprehensible mumbo- 
jumbo, who may be consulted like the Delphic Sibyl when special 
problems arise. This change can be accomplished when education 
is brought to the general public with a small part of the vigor and 
salesmanship that took chlorophyll out of biology and put it into 
everything in the drug stores. 


A PATRON SAINT FOR GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


By ROBERT P. NEWMAN 
The University of Pittsburgh 


Few of the forces which have altered American higher education 
during its turbulent history have shown more vigor than the pres- 
ent movement for General Education. Not only did this move- 
ment originate at the fountainhead of higher learning, Harvard, 
but it has secured the powerful backing of Ford Foundation sub- 
sidies; these factors alone almost guarantee it a permanent niche 
in our Hall of Great Educational Reforms. 


For most of the current year, it has been my privilege to serve 
on a faculty committee, supported by Ford funds, charged with the 
responsibility of investigating preprofessional curricula preparing 
students for technical training in my University; we are to see if 
this preliminary training provides the liberal learning necessary 
to citizenship in a democracy—in short, if preprofessional students 
get enough General Education. 

We are engaged in no unique task. Hardly a day passes without 
the arrival of a mimeographed statement concerning the “self- 
study” program at some other institution: Carleton, Goucher, La- 
fayette, Brown, Southern Methodist, Beloit, Rutgers—these and 
many more are furiously introspecting with the help of the Ford 
Foundation. Most of them are concerned primarily with their 
programs of General Education. 

Now, the researches that we undertake, and the conclusions 
that we draw from them, are all eminently sensible. We look to 
see if the preprofessional students are reasonably well acquainted 
with the three major fields of liberal learning: humanities, social 
sciences, natural sciences. We in the College of Arts and Sciences 
are shocked to discover that the students we prepare for the School 
of Business Administration can escape from us with no history, 
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philosophy, or natural science whatever; and that they can then 
bury their noses in accounting, emerging from the university mill in 
four years with a Bachelor’s degree. We make recommendations: 
before these students leave the College, they should take certain 
liberalizing courses, if not the General Education offerings. 

We are equally perturbed to discover that industrial firms whom 
we have surveyed consider their college-trained employees defi- 
cient in ability to use the English language, knowledge of contem- 
porary society, and understanding of science, art, and ethics. 
This is intolerable. We must do something about it. 

Now a quite natural question arises from all this: how did it 
come about? Why is it possible for American college students to 
get degrees with great gaps in their liberal education? We are 
sure that in the good old days, college graduates in all fields had a 
thorough training in the basic cultural subjects. Who led us down 
the garden path? 


II 


The pundits can tell us, and with a grand Platonic sweep. The 
Golden Age of American education, when every college student 
was a well-rounded scholar, came to an end in the last half of the 
Nineteenth Century. It was subverted by one Charles William 
Eliot, President of Harvard from 1869 to 1908, the founder of the 
invidious elective system. We are now undoing what he did. 

Hear the charge as stated by Robert Hutchins, who, as President 
of the University of Chicago, and as a leading light in the Ford 
Foundation, pushed General Education as hard as any. He 
stated, in a 1946 volume entitled Education for Freedom, that order 
and unity should be restored to the college curriculum; that meta- 
physics should be reinstated as the queen of studies; that the 
“great books” should once again be at the heart of the collegiate 
enterprise. Who dumped metaphysics from its throne, disrupted 
the curriculum, and threw out the classical heritage? 
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Here the great criminal was Mr. Eliot, who as President of Har- 
vard applied his genius, skill and longevity to the task of robbing 
American youth of their cultural heritage. Since he held that there 
were no such things as good or bad subjects of study, his laudable 
effort to open the curriculum to good ones naturally led him to 
open the curriculum to bad ones and finally to destroy it alto- 
gether... Today the young American comprehends only by acci- 
dent the intellectual tradition of which he is a part and in which he 
must live: for its scattered and disjointed fragments are strewn 
from one end of the campus to the other. 


And at the same time, and in the same vein, the Harvard Com- 
mittee on General Education issued an indictment covering both 
Eliot and the system of majoring as presently practiced. In its 
1946 publication, General Education in a Free Society, the Committee 
says: 


Two distant and far reaching steps have given the present college 
its form. The first, the so-called free elective system introduced 
by the authoritative figure of President Eliot in the seventies and 
eighties, opened finally to American students the floods of special- 
ized knowledge then streaming from European universities. . . . 
This, the first long step away from the restricted curriculum of 
earlier times, was entirely necessary, even inevitable. But the 
exuberance of freedom to which it led raised difficulties. If stu- 
dents could study anything that they chose. . .what assurance was 
there of coherence and intellectual discipline in their work? 


The committee goes on to explain that in order to assure coher- 
ence, the system of majoring was invented; and between the stu- 
dent’s major and his electives the required or basic courses shrunk 
to almost zero. Hence, there was no General Education, no uni- 
fying force in the curriculum, no core of necessary liberal studies. 

This is a more reasonable charge; it does not paint the pre-Eliot 
world as ideal. The Committee recognizes, for instance, that the 
curriculum in earlier times was in some sense restricted, and that 
Eliot’s projects were necessary and inevitable. Nor is it charged 
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that Eliot single-handed destroyed the core of liberal studies; 
he simply inaugurated a change, and the rest of us joined in the 
assault. But still the damage is laid to his door, and the implica- 
tion is that if he had not interfered, we would still have “coherence 
and intellectual discipline.” 


Ill 


It is worth pausing, in our rush to reform, to see whether these 
“evils” originated as alleged, and whether one man deliberately 
and with malice aforethought turned the course of American educa- 
tion away from unity and toward chaos. We might discover that 
our reform is not what we think it is at all, and that our antago- 
nist might turn out to be our Saint. 

Let us ask, then, certain pertinent questions. Was Harvard 
education really unified before Eliot? If so, was metaphysics the 
most prominent discipline in the hierarchy? Were the great books 
required reading? Did American youth get at Harvard anything 
comprehending an adequate cultural heritage? If so, did Eliot 
disrupt all this, not only for Harvard but for the whole of American 
education? And finally, did he look askance at a core of common 
learning, holding all subjects to be of equal worth? 

Hutchins charges all these things, the Harvard Committee only 
part. As a teacher of rhetoric, I would give Mr. Hutchins an A 
for his technique of graphic description, an F for his factual 
representation. If his attack on Eliot and explanation of the 
present state of American education is allegorical, I have found no 
concordance to assist in translating it. If it is straightforward, 
let us look at the record. 

About one thing there can be no disagreement: Eliot’s main 
concern was indeed to broaden the total collegiate offering by ad- 
mitting as subjects of legitimate study such hitherto neglected 
fields as English, French, German, history, economics, chemistry 
(Eliot began academic life as a teacher of chemistry), biology, 
geology, and physiology. To accomplish this, he did indeed exert 
all the genius, skill, and longevity of which Hutchins accuses him. 
He was successful, as a glance at any college catalogue will show. 

But having recognized this one major aim and :ccomplishment, 
it does not follow that we can go on and accuse him of heinous crimes, 
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such as displacing metaphysics from its primacy, shattering the 
unity of the curriculum, robbing youth of their cultural heritage, 
admitting bad subjects to the curriculum, and destroying the cur- 
riculum altogether. 

To begin with, was Harvard education (and we shal] assume it to 
be broadly representative of American collegiate education) really 
unified in the pre-Eliot days? And to what extent did meta- 
physics and the great books dominate it? 

Before Eliot’s presidency, the Harvard curriculum had already 
strayed far from the medieval pattern. There were surprisingly 
many elective subjects, among them embryonic courses in English, 
Italian, history, and chemistry; only the Freshman year was com- 
pletely prescribed. In the Harvard catalogue for 1868-69, the 
year before Eliot assumed the presidency, there are entries of 102 
courses offered to the four classes. Dominating this curriculum in 
a sense were Greek, Latin, and mathematics, which together ac- 
count for 35 of the entries. 

These 35, plus the six philosophy and four rhetoric courses, were 
the sum of the “‘classical’’ offerings. They are, then, presumably 
the “heritage” of which Eliot robbed us; but it is doubtful whether 
many besides Hutchins would even vaguely find in them all the 
culture which is due American youth. The elective course in 
“Constitutional History of the United States,”’ offered in the Senior 
year, would seem more valuable to most of us. 

However, these courses do constitute a unity of a sort, if one 
assumes that they were all required, and that they were unified 
by virtue of their ancient and honorable subject matter. This 
unity vanishes when one considers that only a part of them were 
required, and that they were mixed in to any specific student’s 
schedule with 57 nonclassical and largely elective courses. The 
Hutchins panegyric for this unity is slightly overdrawn. 

But even if those required in the Freshman year, such as Xeno- 
phon’s Memorabilia, Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations, and Peirce’s 
Algebra, do represent the essence of our cultural heritage, there is 
no hint of the dominance of metaphysics. Twice in the entire 
schedule of studies is metaphysics mentioned; the second term of 
the Junior year required Hamilton’s Metaphysics, and the first 
term of the Senior year called for Bowen’s Ethics and Metaphysics. 
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Two other courses, both electives, one of them calling for the reading 
of Plato’s Dialogues, could conceivably have been called meta- 
physical. 

As with metaphysics, so with the great books. Of the 100 or 
so which Hutchins regards as indispensable to a liberal education, 
fewer than ten are discernible in the Harvard curriculum the year 
before Eliot’s inauguration; and most of these were not required. 
Glossy generalizations aside, this is the heritage of which Eliot 
robbed Harvard: a total course offering one-third devoted to Greek, 
Latin, and mathematics; and including, besides, two required 
courses in the all-important metaphysics; and some ten of the great 
books, mostly optional. There is no need to represent this partic- 
ular list of studies as identical with what other colleges were offer- 
ing at the time. This was in fact what Eliot inherited, and 
Hutchins’ charge that Eliot scattered a unified, comprehensive 
curriculum, dominated by metaphysics and steeped in the great 
books, is simply nonsense. Eliot inherited a curriculum already 
showing signs of modernization, and served as a spokesman for the 
inevitable. 

There remains this charge against Eliot: he held “that there 
were no such things as good or bad subjects of study.”” The con- 
text of Hutchins’ charge, Chapter II of Education for Freedom, 
implies that Eliot would have welcomed the short course for drum 
majors at the University of Oklahoma, and the cosmetology 
(beauty culture) course at the University of California. I can dis- 
cover no grounds for so believing. 

The offerings Eliot wanted to introduce or strengthen were far 
from trivial. Of the 22 fields of instruction offered at Harvard in 
1868-69, only elocution is suspect. The additions Eliot proposed 
to make, listed above, are certainly solid, and more than respectable 
today. Eliot did, of course, maintain that German is as valuable 
a subject as Greek, and for this Hutchins might attack him; he 
also held that chemistry is as valuable as metaphysics, and with this 
Hutchins might disagree. But to imply that Eliot would have 
added drum majoring and cosmetology, or their equivalents, to the 
Harvard curriculum, is simply absurd. 

In the academic environment of the 1860's, Eliot held that all 
the subjects then being offered, both in Europe and in America, 
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were worthy of serious attention. In his inaugural address as 
President of Harvard, he said: 


The endless controversies whether language, philosophy, mathe- 
matics, or science supplies the best mental training, whether general 
education should be chiefly literary or chiefly scientific, have no 
practical lesson for us today. This university recognizes no real 
antagonism between literature and science, and consents to no 
such narrow alternatives as mathematics or classics, science or 
metaphysics. We would have them all, and at their best.... It 
were a bitter mockery to suggest that any subject whatever should 
be taught less than it now is in American colleges. The only con- 
ceivable aim of a college government in our day is to broaden, 
deepen, and invigorate American teaching in all branches of learn- 
ing. It will be generations before the best of American institu- 
tions of education will get growth enough to bear pruning. 


Notice, General Educationists, exactly what Eliot was up to. 
He simply wanted to broaden the curriculum to include natural 
and social sciences in addition to the prevalent humanities. This 
is your Trivium, and nothing that he proposed is outside its 
scope. Does this mean he opened the curriculum to “bad sub- 
jects?” Then the curriculum of the University of Chicago is 
infected because it includes precisely these. 

All the evidence supports the contention that Eliot did not 
believe in a hierarchy of subjects with metaphysics at the top; but 
there is no evidence whatever to support the idea that he would 
have approved of today’s diluted curriculum, with its numberless 
peripheral courses. Hutchins, unfortunately, neglects to specify 
which were the bad subjects to which Eliot, personally, opened 
the curriculum; nor is it clear what is meant by saying that he 
destroyed it, other than his hypothetical removal of metaphysics 
from the place of honor which it did not at that time occupy. 


IV 


The Harvard Committee, mercifully, charges Eliot with man- 
slaughter of the curriculum rather than first-degree murder. It 
is worried about the vocationalism which grew out of electives, as 
well as the negative aspect of a missing core. 
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There is one major inaccuracy in this section of the Harvard 
Report: Eliot did not introduce the elective system. There 
had been electives at Harvard since the early part of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Hill, Eliot’s predecessor as president, had greatly 
strengthened the elective system, and Eliot furthered his work as a 
vehicle for admitting the sciences and building a graduate school. 
The same Harvard catalogue, that of 1868-69, which refutes most 
of Hutchins’ contentions, destroys this also: in that year, only 
34 of 102 courses offered were required. As courses were organ- 
ized at the time, this was less than three years’ work. The most 
that can be said is that Eliot “introduced”’ the elective system in the 
same sense that FDR introduced the principle of Federal concern 
for the welfare of the individual citizen. 

But let us grant that the Eliot-sponsored elective system, both 
in itself and because it led to specialization, did tend to divide the 
student body in that there were fewer courses required of all. Let 
us grant also that this was not altogether healthy, and that some- 
thing needed to be done to promote a common background for all 
students. The Harvard Committee recommended, with admirable 
hindsight, that colleges prescribe for each student certain courses to 
be taken in the first two years which, whether known as general 
education courses, distribution requirements, or whatever, presum- 
ably would represent the minimum furnishing of a college-educated 
American. 

These general courses are now required almost universally. Few 
go so far as St. John’s College and some Roman Catholic schools 
in prescribing the entire four years; but all recognize a need for 
common backgrounds. The New York Times for September 30, 
1945, carried an article by Irwin Edman, entitled “To Teach Men 
to Know How to Be Free,”’ solemnly announcing the death of the 
elective system, and the birth of distribution requirements. Was 
this death something which Eliot would have lamented? Was 
the elective system which he advocated genuinely antithetical to 
the idea of distribution requirements? Did his system really 
mean that the college should mount a horse and ride off in all four 
directions at once? 

The answer to all of these questions is no. Elective to Eliot 
meant something entirely different from the present meaning. 
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Today we refer to courses which are neither (1) part of a major, 
nor (2) required distribution subjects, as “electives”; what Eliot 
meant was that a student should be free to elect his “major” 
subject or subjects, and should not be bound to a rigid four years 
of completely prescribed curriculum. He would, of course, allow 
a student to choose between various courses in economics, if this 
was to be his “major”; but the records are absolutely clear that 
he did anticipate that students would select a coherent group of 
courses, and not spread themselves all over the map. 


This confusion arising from the changed meaning of “elective” 
is responsible for a great deal of name-calling. Stephen Leacock 
in Frenzied Fiction poked fun at students who took courses because 
they came at the right hours, and not because they fitted together 
into a coherent pattern. Frank Aydelotte, the Swarthmore re- 
former, based a great deal of his case for honors work on the assump- 
tion that the Eliot-sponsored “elective’’ system almost precluded 
effective concentration in any one field. Throughout the litera- 
ture of education there are references to the chaos created by Eliot. 


There was, of course, much the same criticism in his lifetime. 
He was aware that there would be a temptation for students to 
choose courses hit-or-miss; and while he did not go so far as to 
specify that they elect a certain number of courses in some one 
field, he did order several investigations of the actual course pat- 
terns of Harvard students during the period of his Presidency. He 
found them uniformly coherent: 


Critics of the elective system have often assumed that free choice 
of studies would generally result in a capricious selection of het- 
erogeneous, elementary studies for trivial motives. This criticism is 
founded, not on observation of the actual facts, but on a presup- 
position as to what American youth would be likely to do. What 
occurs may now be plainly seen by any competent person who will 
patiently examine the records of the students’ choices at Harvard 
College during the last thirty-five years. Careful inspection of 
the records will satisfy any candid mind that the elective system 
does not produce the evil imagined; but, on the contrary, results 
in almost all cases in consistent plans of individual study through- 
out the college course.! 


’ University Administration, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1908, pp. 155-56. 
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There follows the description of a detailed survey of student 
programs, in which 350 series of choices made by the classes of 
1884 and 1885 were submitted to three experts, who independently 
agreed on only six cases of incoherent programs in the entire lot. 
This, to Eliot, was a good batting average. One is inclined to 
wonder whether the disrepute into which the elective system has 
fallen has not been based upon small incidences of cases of poor 
choice, ignoring the less spectacular sequences of which no capital 
could be made. 

As a matter of record, the case made by Eliot for a concentration 
of studies in the later years of college exceeds in zeal the polemic 
of those who led the Swarthmore experiment. A reading of his 
address on “Undesirable and Desirable Uniformity in Schools,” 
given before the National Education Association at Saratoga on 
July 12, 1892, shows clearly that he regarded his Harvard program 
of electives as eminently successful in fostering student concen- 
tration on a single group of studies. 

To this extent, then, the writers of the Harvard Committee are 
correct in holding that the elective system of those days led to con- 
centration. But here the justice of their case ends. The elective 
system which Eliot fostered did not demand that the student ap- 
proach his major subject sans a background of general studies. 

The first thing to note is that Eliot’s educational philosophy 
incorporated as a major tenet the belief that the American student, 
by the time he entered college, was mature enough to be capable of 
selecting the areas of study which he would subsequently follow. 
This was an anticipation of the “child-centered” curriculum of 
later years, and was almost as important in his thought as the 
necessity for admitting the newer fields of study. This grant of 
collegiate independence presupposed one thing: a student, to be 
able to make sound choices in college, had to be already acquainted 
with the major fields of human learning. 

In two articles written for the Atlantic Monthly in February and 
March, 1869, just before his inauguration as President of Harvard, 
he stated that a schoolboy’s “. . .course of study should be represen- 
tative; it should be so selected as to reveal to him, or at least to 
his parents and teachers, his capacities and tastes before he is seven- 
teen years old.....”? At the close of his long career, a paragraph 


1“The New Education: Its Organization,” March, 1869. 
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from Education for Efficiency shows that his views had remained 
unchanged: 


The debate over the proper selection of studies in youth has 
been a long and wearisome one; but at least two propositions are 
seen to command almost universal acceptance. The first is that 
children and young people should study the elements of a consider- 
able variety of subjects, such as language, mathematics, history, 
natural sciences, sanitation, and economics. . .in order that they 
may sample several kinds of knowledge, initiate the mental proc- 
esses and habits appropriate to each, and have a chance to de- 
termine wisely in what direction their own mental powers can best 
be applied.! 


Thus, in effect, Eliot was agreeing with the modern general 
educationists; not, in this case, because he thought acquaintance 
with a representative body of studies was necessary to lay the foun- 
dations for democratic citizenship, but because it was every young 
person’s right to have a basis for choice of a subject of specializa- 
tion. There can be no doubt that Eliot would in fact have given a 
sound background in general education to every student, even 
though his motives here were different from those of the writers of 
the Harvard Report. 

Examining his program for Harvard College, however, such gen- 
eral courses do not stand out, and the reason is that Eliot expected 
the high schools to give that sort of education. Many times he 
refers to the dependence of the college on the lower schools, rejoic- 
ing that they were in his day giving more thorough training, ac- 
quainting students with a wider variety of useful disciplines, on 
top of which the college could build. Considering the increasing 
importance of college entrance examinations in his Inaugural 
Address, he said: 


The increasing weight, range, and thoroughness of the examination 
for admission to college may strike some observers with dismay. 
The increase of real requisitions is scarcely perceptible from year to 
year; but on looking back ten or twenty years, the changes are 
marked, and all in one direction. The dignity and importance of 
this examination have been steadily rising, and this measures the 
improvement of the secondary schools. When the gradual im- 
provement of American schools has lifted them to a level with the 


? Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1909, p. 5. 
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German gymnasia, we may expect to see the American college 
bearing a nearer resemblance to the German faculties of philosophy 
than it does now.! 


The anticipation that American high schools would some day 
equal the product of secondary institutions in Europe was never 
fulfilled; but the expectation that they should do so indicates 
clearly that Eliot viewed the university or college as a place for 
specialization, with general education already taken care of. 

A consideration of Eliot’s views on the matter does not end here; 
there were other and more striking statements, all of which could 
well have been taken from the mouths of the Harvard Committee, 
which show that he was concerned that youth should be schooled 
in the basic disciplines of a free people because of social desirability, 
not just personal development. In 1897, he devoted an entire 
address before the Brooklyn Institute to ‘““The Function of Educa- 
tion in a Democratic Society”’ in which he stated, after reviewing 
desirable traits and attitudes, 


The next function of education in a democracy should be the firm 
planting in every child’s mind of certain great truths which lie at 
the foundation of the democratic social theory. The first of these 
truths is the intimate dependence of each human individual on a 
multitude of other individuals, not in infancy alone, but at every 
moment of life—a dependence which increases with civilization 
and with the development of urban life. This sense of mutual 
dependency among multitudes of human beings can be brought 
home to children during school life so clearly and strongly that 
they will never lose it.? 


This, of course, is broad generalization. It does not require 
that children be given systematic instruction in the fields held 
basic to understanding the modern world; such a sense of mutual 
dependence as Eliot is talking about could be conceived as coming 
from educational osmosis, a by-product rather than an explicit end 
of the educational process. Later, however, he was more explicit. 
The Educational Review for October, 1894, carried an article en- 
titled “The Unity of Educational Reform,” in which he ticked off 
a rough equivalent of today’s general education, holding that, 

1 October 19, 1869; printed in Educational Reform, pp. 1-2. (Hereafter referred 


to as Reform.) 
2 Reform, pp. 413-14. 
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“there must obviously be limitations of diversity of studies during 
school life. School programmesshould always contain fair represen- 
tations of the four main divisions of knowledge—language, history, 
natural sciences, and mathematics; but this does not mean that 
every child up to fourteen must study the same proportions and to 
the same extent.” It would be difficult to find a fairer statement 
of the values and pitfalls of general education. 

Such quotations could be multiplied indefinitely. They leave 
no room for holding that Eliot was interested in nothing but free 
choice of studies, or for saddling him with the objective of cutting 
education entirely loose from the cultural heritage which is now 
seen to be desirable for a universal citizenry. Had his main task 
been other than it was, had it not been overwhelmingly necessary 
to free education from the rigidity of its Eighteenth Century cur- 
riculum, Eliot could well have been cited, not as the opponent, but 
as the forerunner of the movement for general education. The 
magnitude of his task in one direction has obscured completely 
his recognition of the aims of education for citizenship. 


IV 


It has been said of Eliot, as of Caesar, that the evil he did lived 
after him, but the good was interred with his bones. The saying 
of it does him a monstrous injustice. Such evil as arose from the 
collegiate system he developed came not from the scattering of the 
curriculum, because it was already scattered; he rather, in so far 
as the elective system fostered majoring, pulled it together. 

Nor did it arise from his encouraging students to go through the 
educational process without a respectable acquaintance with the 
major fields of study, for he demanded this both as a basis for later 
concentration and as a preparation for democratic understanding 
in its own right. 

The failure of collegiate education, capitalized alike by Hutchins 
and the General Educationists, arose from the inability of the sec- 
ondary system to provide a general education such as Eliot observed 
in the gymnasia of Germany. Today we have come to the recog- 
nition that American secondary schools do not accomplish all that 


1 Reform, pp. 326-27. 
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is desirable by way of preparation for university specialization; 
and we have taken the first two years of college to supply this foun- 
dation. The general education movement is essentially a recogni- 
tion of this failure. 

To those who are interested, the Titan of Harvard offers en- 
couragement and reinforcement in this undertaking. He did not 
anticipate that such a reshuffling of responsibilities would be neces- 
sary; he did expect that the job would be done, and to the highest 
standards. In his many writings and addresses are endless sup- 
ports for the concept of the well-rounded, responsible scholar; 
and his pleas for quality education, both in breadth and depth, are 
oftentimes superior to those of his present detractors. He could 
well be hallowed as the patron saint of general education. 
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THE THIRD CAMP: A COMMUNICATION 


By BERTRAM SARASON 


New Haven State Teachers College 


In writing of two camps, presently antagonistic, one favoring a 
course in Communications, and the other inclined towards a more 
traditional pattern, Mr. Ken Macrorie laments the lack of in- 
formation on the part of the opposing sides. In the Summer, 1952 
issue of this Bulletin he attempted to supply the defect by repre- 
senting the Communicators; and by the time he concluded, he felt 
that the dichotomy was the result of misunderstanding rather than 
of essential differences.! ‘They might find out,” he wrote, re- 
ferring to the disputants, “that their camps are pitched at least on 
the same side of the river.”” Well, we all enjoy a happy ending, 
although I cannot feel that the concept of camps conveys 
the image of civilized felicity. But then, I am not a 
teacher of Communications, and therefore hardly the one to 
raise the question of semantics. Indeed, I was made aware of 
my incompetence in such matters when Mr. Macrorie’s statement 
that the old grammar books “are all wet”’ led me to believe that he 
had committed a vulgarism; at least, for the moment, it seemed 
to me that in writing for an audience of college professors, with the 
consciousness that an avowed Communicator should have for his 
audience, the expression “entirely erroneous’’ offered itself as more 
appropriate. It was not, of course, until I came to the end of his 
essay that I realized the adroitness of his reference to total liquid- 
ity. I see it clearly now. The disputants might find out at least 
that their camps were pitched on the same side of the river, but the 
old grammar books—they were submerged midstream. 

The call for information, sounded by Mr. Macrorie, occasions, I 
suppose, a communiqué from the other camp. But as I read his 
essay, I find that he has anticipated its response. For example, he 


1 “*Two-Campism’ in Education,” Vol. 38, No. 2, pp. 296-303. 
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reports that the traditional English teacher engages in drills for 
certain objectives (e.g., “for whom,” and not, “It is me”). In his 
sketch, the conservative campers are said to indulge in talk about a 
“principle of ‘correctness’ ”—which they ought not to do. And, 
from what I can construe of Mr. Macrorie’s essay, such teachers are 
incompetent to understand what some children (those who were 
hooting in a certain Avalon Theatre) were communicating to each 
other. I get the picture within the bivouac of a group of super- 
annuated fellows, trifling with the syntactical. I must say that 
Mr. Macrorie pays a compliment to their vitality when he writes, 


Then if we must fight, my opponents will at least be able to 
distinguish my heart from my feet and know where to direct their 
arrows. 


Needless to say, the kind of person who insists on the nice dis- 
crimination between “who” and “whom” and between “It is I” 
and “It is me”’ is likely to be able to distinguish the heart from the 
feet. The psychologists to the contrary, there is a certain amount 
of transfer of training. 

Mr. Macrorie, having fairly well represented the two camps, 
although I suppose some exception may be taken here and there, 
has left little to be said by either side. My communication, there- 
fore, comes as a message from a third camp, about which all I wish 
to say now is by way of negative, namely, that it is not pitched 
near any river and that its members have not a certain latitude in 
taste for words, neither the language of defense nor aggression being 
thought suitable other than on military occasions. It is not so 
much a camp as a school, if one may use a much overworked word 
with ugly connotations; and that permitted, I add it is a school of 
thought—here, I hope, I will not be understood pejoratively. 
Like any school of thought, this one has “‘principles”; and these 
“principles,” like those of morals, politics, and grammar, are 
known to be violated, if not ignored, by a vast number of people. 
No surveys are needed to establish that fact. The principles are 
right ones nevertheless; at least, I think so. 


To begin with, in the teaching of freshman English, one assumes 
that there are two modes of communication: one on the level of the 
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instructor, the other on the level of the students. The assumption 
of the course is that the student’s level needs raising, and that the 
instructor’s level is an arbitrary norm. If one used the methods of 
research employed by linguistic scientists, such as are mentioned 
by Mr. Macrorie—that is to say, if one read the students’ mail or 
eavesdropped on their conversations (I can think of no other means 
of getting them “tape recorded, unknown to the subjects”)—one 
would find them using vulgarisms, colloquialisms, and un- 
grammatical forms: that would constitute their mode of com- 
munication. They would not describe, for instance, a friendly 
dispute in the highly formalized language of Mr. Macrorie: 


Having a cup of tea with Charley the other day, I was astounded 
to discover myself arguing bitterly about progressive education 
with a warm friend. 


You can be sure, on the contrary, that a freshman would write, 


I was having an argument with Charley the other day. We 
were having tea. He got hot under the collar. I said to him, 
“Charley, you’re all wet.” 


And, of course, the instructor would have to correct the ambiguity 
which made it appear that Charley spilled the hot beverage, the 
teacher’s object being, quite arbitrarily, to discipline the student to 
find the exact words to express his ideas. He might go so far as to 
censor the realism of “‘all wet,’’ even if these were the very words 
used on the occasion, on the ground that the type of communica- 
tion desired was one appropriate to a civilized auditor, here 
represented by the instructor. It is precisely because students 
communicate inaccurately and immaturely that they are given a 
course in freshman composition. And it is a tacit understanding 
among all involved that the student’s level of communication be 
superseded by that of the instructor. 

Now, to a degree Mr. Macrorie respects some of this practice, 
for he does not believe that “anything goes in language.” He is 
more interested, however, in a plastic quality about communica- 
tion through which “‘a person will be aided in putting himself in 
other people’s places; and he adds, with a Malthusian touch, 
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“other people of an ever-increasing number and variety.” Very 
far from having as its object instruction in the language of just any- 
body, the purpose of Freshman English is to establish the kind of 
communication proper to intelligent people. Nor do I think that 
there is much moral value, through having a comprehension of the 
lingo of the lower orders of humanity, in being able to put one’s 
self “in other people’s places.” The very purpose of a college 
education is to refuse to do precisely that. I know I run the risk 
of offending Mr. Macrorie’s humanitarian sensibility on this point, 
if I have not already done so by admitting an arbitrary character 
to the freshman composition course. But condescension to 
stupidity is never a virtue. 

I agree with Mr. Macrorie as to the importance of reading, 
auditing and speaking. By all means let us have them, but not 
reading of newspapers, specimens of prose with ever-diminishing 
demands on the reader’s mind. As for auditing, let us have that 
in the lecture room. And as for speaking, I would emphasize 
precision of thought as well as expressiveness. I am not proposing 
a revival of the oratorical style in either speech or writing. In- 
deed, the melodramatic and the sentimental, which are too often 
accompaniments of that style, are abhorrent to me; and precisely 
because they violate good taste and therefore good manners. 
The Edmund Burkes, in whose speeches idea generally outweighs 
the effects of rhetoric, and at that not consistently, are rare 
indeed; and, I suppose, history has its moments which call for the 
ringing cry of Zola’s F’accuse. But these manifestations of power, 
for that is what heightened speech is, are best left to the unusually 
gifted man and the extraordinary moment. I cannot agree with 
Mr. Macrorie that most of our students “already have fluency, 
vocal variety, and subtle emphasis in their voices.” I do agree 
that “most of our students have been talking many hours every 
day of their lives”—but what talk! It is too often uninformed 
talk anarchically delivered. 
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What I have been attempting to show is that the Communica- 
tions course, as outlined by Mr. Macrorie, lacks difficulty. It 
presupposes a childishness rather than a maturing of intellect in 
the student. It condescends. It confuses a good purpose with 
aright purpose. Indeed, there lies the error of much “progressive” 
thinking in education. It is not that the Communications course 
has no desirable objectives—no question about that. However, its 
goals are not appropriate to college students. To read a newspaper 
with “caution and penetration” is a skill I would assume a 
student to have or one that he could acquire by himself. But to 
read Donne or Shakespeare “with caution and penetration” —that 
is another matter. I cannot help but feel, semantically naive as 
I am, that there is something pleasant, certainly something facile, 
about the Communications course. It is, in my opinion, regressive 
for that very reason. Maturation involves the ability to confront 
and to overcome the dry and the tedious; longer and more complex 
tasks distinguish juvenile from adult work. Even grammar, there- 
fore, has its virtue; it prescribes limitation, presents a barrier to the 
unorganized flow of speech and writing, characteristic of 
puerility. And yet I recognize the picayune quality of gram- 
matical refinement. The student who says, “For who is that?” 
annoys my rhetorical sensitivity but does not outrageit. I recognize 
that we are speaking on two levels of communication; I attempt 
therefore to bring him up to mine—for that is my responsibility— 
perhaps by precept or by using the objective case emphatically 
in my own talk when the occasion offers itself. And if he persists 
in misuses of this and other formalities, I put myself in his place, in 
a way certainly different from Mr. Macrorie’s; for I meditate his 
errors as symptoms. Possibly, were I of another temperament, I 
might think, “There but for the grace. . .,”” being careful, of course, 
to finish with the precise and ominous nominative; and yet with no 
burden of self-consciousness for having to be fastidious when the 
moment called for solemnity and compassion. 
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HOW TO TEACH STUDENTS TO WRITE 
CLEARLY IN COURSES OTHER THAN 
ENGLISH 


By MARVIN J. BARLOON 


Western Reserve University 


I am setting down here in fairly concrete detail a method I 
have worked out for teaching students how to write what they 
mean. It took me four semesters to develop this method, and it 
represents a lot of hard work, much of which was only semi- 
effective as I fumbled my way along, but for which I was fully 
rewarded as the method became at last some go per cent effective. 
This percentage is about all I hope for. 

I developed the method in my classes in Industrial Economics. 
It can be used virtually without adaptation in almost any class in 
which language is the chief medium of communication, notably in 
Economics, Political Science, History, Sociology, Philosophy, Law, 
and Business Administration. The technique requires a good 
deal of individual student guidance, so that for classes exceeding 
twenty-five it is probably too much work. It can be used only by 
professors who themselves know how to write clearly. If you want 
to adopt it, no royalties will be charged. 

We have all been complaining for a long time about the inability 
of students to write, and our complaint has been vigorous. You 
may suppose from this that my method will be widely acclaimed 
and will inaugurate a new era in education. But I am under no 
such illusions. The heat with which professors criticize poor 
writing means nothing as to their readiness to do anything about it. 
Therefore, I am aware that the universal complaint will continue 
much as though this article had never been written. The details 
of my method will interest only a small minority who are tired of all 
the talk and really want to see student writing improved. So, 
if you’re a member of this weary minority, I hope you continue 
reading this. 
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II 


But why should you and I teach English? That’s not our field. 
My answer is that for Economics, as for the field in which you 
teach, English is the stuff of which the subject is made. Thought 
and language are one. In acquiring the skill of writing what he 
means, the student learns what he means. Furthermore, on the 
occasions when he really cannot put what he means into coherent 
verbal form, he learns that he does not mean anything and had 
better leave the page unspoiled. The process of clear writing com- 
pels the making of precisely modified evaluations and the construc- 
tion of balanced relationships. In my field these mental processes 
are called Economics. After all, we teach our students to read 
Economics in textbooks and in library assignments. But we have 
not therefore been accused of teaching English Literature. 


Furthermore, you will be promptly rewarded in the quality of 
your term papers. I have had the experience of reading a set of 
term papers, four out of five of which were actually interesting read- 
ing. Thus, in the very results of the training, a laborious chore is 
converted into a recreation. 

In fact, once he has trained his students to organize their work, 
a professor should never read a term paper which he does not find 
interesting. To do so is unfair to the student. The contrary 
practice grossly unfits the student for his professional life. Pro- 
fessors normally read everything the students turn in. Thus, for 
four long years the young fellow is persistently drilled in the un- 
wholesome experience of having every sloppy thing he writes con- 
scientiously read. But this is the last time in his life he will have 
such an experience. In the professional worlds of law, business, 
social work, architecture, and elsewhere, anything written in a 
pointless or confused manner is totally ignored. The student 
should learn this fundamental lesson in college. Why should we 
pay a student a “C” grade (worth money these days in the better 
job the degree commands) for boring and confusing us? Nobody 
else will ever do it. 


Of course, one has to read any paper which the student is going 
to do over again. Otherwise, the teacher won’t be able to tell the 
student what defects to correct. We might call these “training”’ 
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or “exercise” papers. But if the teacher’s guidance is effective, 
the repeated rewriting should eventually produce a finished prod- 
uct, pleasant reading on its own merits. Whenever a term paper 
is submitted too late in the semester for thorough rewriting, it 
probably can’t be considered an exercise paper; and, if it isn’t 
good reading, the professor should hand it back unread. This 
should pay dividends in professionally successful alumni, not to 
speak of the time saved in reading term papers. 

Now, my method is based on a rather rigid formula of organiza- 
tion. Students sometimes complain that it confines their self- 
expression in a strait jacket. In a way, they’re right. Certainly 
my particular form of organization is not the only acceptable one. 
Lamb, Dickens, Saroyan, Shakespeare, and I all have our individual 
manners in organizing and expressing ideas. So, if the student 
has an organization which he prefers over mine, he is perfectly 
free to use it. But, as it has turned out so far, no student ever 
has had any organization to suggest as even a secondary alternative 
to mine. So, what he was really protesting about was his prefer- 
ence for no organization at all. 

Likewise, you, too, may protest at the rigidity of my organiza- 
tion. You will note that it can stand variation, that I do not allow 
for shifts in sequence, that my form lacks variety and nuance. 
All right. But we cannot teach the student how to vary his organ- 
ization until he has an organization to vary. We cannot teach him 
shifts of sequence when he does not even know the significance of 
sequence. First, he has to learn the elements of organization 
before he learns how to toy with those elements. That means 
clarity first. Sparkle and virtuosity are less indispensable and in 
any event have to be taught only after the lesson of clarity has been 
driven home to stay. Let’s achieve the simple before we tackle 
the complex. I’m teaching students only how to write economic 
ideas clearly. 

In teaching someone how to do something, you have to break 
the performance down into its elements and teach an element at a 
time. The element I start with is the paragraph. Some students 
need to start with the individual sentence, but only afew. Further- 
more, these few really do know how to write a sentence once you 
point out the structure and make it clear they have to. Make 
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them keep their sentences simple, and they’ll get along. But the 
paragraph—that’s not so easy. Almost none of your students 
will know how to set one up. Therefore, they have to be taught 
this first. 

In teaching someone how to do something, you first have to 
show him how. I start by handing to each student a mimeo- 
graphed sheet containing a group of sentences taken from a 
student’s paper in an earlier semester. These sentences, just as 
the student submitted them, constitute a scrambled paragraph: 
that is, a central message capable of being reduced to a topic 
sentence accompanied by the necessary sentences of modification, 
evidence, and supporting reasoning. But the sentences are in a 
meaningless sequence. 

With this before them, I ask the students to tell me the message 
of the group of sentences. The result goes on the board in a single 
sentence. Then, by questioning, I obtain the sequence of quali- 
fying sentence, factual evidence, and logic, concluding my black- 
board work with a restatement of the total message. The ma- 
terials on the blackboard thus constitute a clearly organized para- 
graph. The device of questioning has given the students a sense 
of having organized it themselves. 

It is then necessary to point out the key features of this product. 
So at this stage I pass to the students a second mimeographed 
sheet containing the reorganized material just as it now appears on 
the board. In addition, the transitional words, such as “but,” 
“nevertheless,” “of course,” and the like, have been written in. 
The students hardly need to have pointed out the tremendous 
improvement in clarity and emphasis. Ten minutes will suffice 
to make clear what a paragraph is: that it is fundamentally a single 
sentence—but a sentence followed by the necessary modification, 
evidence, and reasoning to clarify and substantiate it. The para- 
graph begins with the sentence and may well end with the same 
sentence in different form. This gives the student a conception 
of what he’s going to try to produce. 

Now, the real work begins. All students in the class are to 
write a single paragraph on an assigned subject. The subject 
should be so worded that it cannot be misunderstood and can 
be properly dealt with in a single paragraph. For example, 
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I have used with success: “The Most Important Cause of Large 
Scale Plant Units in the Iron and Steel Industry.” I once used the 
expression “Large Scale Operation’”’ instead of “Large Scale Plant 
Units” and found that to some people “operation”’ meant a busi- 
ness firm or company whereas others understood it to mean a 
plant structure. I make sure that the students have access to 
readings which will provide them with the necessary information to 
form a supportable judgment. Their paragraphs are to be organi- 
zationally perfect, on the model displayed in class. 

Almost every student eventually writes a perfectly organized 
paragraph on the assigned subject. Those which are perfect on 
initial submission get a careful explanation as to why they are 
perfect. Every other paper gets a detailed explanation of why 
it is imperfect and must be rewritten. The teacher may do well 
to type the explanation and staple it to the student’s paper. 
Usually the explanation is longer than the paper. On the second 
writing the majority of the students will achieve organizational 
perfection. On the third, they will all do so excepting those who 
don’t really want to. 

But they haven’t learned how to write a paragraph yet. No- 
body really knows how to do something until he can do it by himself 
on the first try. A flier cannot get a pilot’s certificate until he has 
flown solo. So, another assignment is made. The second subject 
should relate to the first assignment so that the two may later 
be combined in a longer paper. For example, the second assign- 
ment might be: “The Most Important Cause of Small Scale 
Plant Units in the Iron and Steel Industry.’’ Again organiza- 
tional perfection is the objective—and this time without rewriting. 
A bare majority of the students may make it. 

For the remainder of the class a third assignment has to be made. 
Those who don’t make it on this try either don’t want to or else 
need to be referred to a Remedial Writing class. So, I throw them 
to the dogs and proceed. Everyone who’s worth the work has now 
written an organizationally perfect paragraph or two, and this 
means some 90 per cent of the class. We move to a more complex 
task. 

The students are now to write a multi-paragraph paper, and it, 
too, is to be perfect. It is to consist of the two perfect paragraphs 
they have already written, properly related to each other. A 
suitable topic will be: “Two of the Most Important Causes 
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Bearing on the Size of Plant Units in the Iron and Steel Industry.” 
But the multi-paragraph paper must have unity. Therefore, 
it must begin with a paragraph, perfectly organized as the other 
two, and stating the over-all message of the paper. And, it must 
end with a similar concluding paragraph. In other words, the 
students are to submit a paper of four paragraphs. Only a minor- 
ity have to rewrite this job; and, with the individual guidance 
they have had, the teacher can afford to be a little rough and 
insistent. 


III 


It may be thought that all this has been training in English 
and has elbowed some legitimate Economics out of the course. 
Far from it. In the first place, these writing assignments have 
been interspersed with the other course activities, readings and 
discussions, so that the class has not been standing still in other 
areas. But, in addition, the four-paragraph paper itself has been 
a solid lesson in Economics. The students now know the factors 
determining plant size in a basic industry far better than they 
could ever have learned them from lectures and readings, or even 
from discussion. Each student has been compelled to create his 
points for himself and then to choose each word and meticulously 
to rearrange every idea towards a precision of relationships. The 
result is a precision of economic ideas. 

The principles embodied in the above teaching process are so 
obvious that it embarrasses me to recall that it took four semesters 
to get the process in order. If it does not embarrass you to read 
them, here they are: 


1. Teach the elements of a performance individually before 
teaching the whole performance. 

2. Show the student what you are trying to teach him to do 
before expecting him to do it. 

3. When a student does something wrong show him precisely 
what he did wrong, and make sure he understands the criticism be- 
fore asking him to correct it. 

4. Astudent has not learned how to do something until he has 
done it by himself without interference or guidance from the in- 
structor. 


Now the class is ready for term paper assignments. It is well 
to get the papers in early enough for rewriting if necessary. Much 
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as you will explain that the term paper must be organized along 
the lines in which they were drilled, some students just won’t take 
it seriously. So, as you read their term papers, you will come to 
confused and disorganized work. At this point, I make a practice 
of drawing a red line across the page and writing in the margin: 
“Not read beyond here.”” The whole term paper is returned for 
rewriting. Nothing need be read which is not clear. And, if it 
is clear, you will find it interesting, that is, if you are as interested 
in your field as I am in Economics. 

For a long time we have berated the high schools and the course 
in English,Composition for the writing deficiency of our students. 
We have been wasting our breath. We do not run high schools or 
English courses, and we can’t do anything about them. Let’s 
talk instead about what we can do. Furthermore, there is good 
reason to suspect that both the high schools and the English Com- 
position courses are doing a reasonably good job in this area. 
The process I have described, applied to upper-class students, 
really gets prompt results. Yet, for all the work it entails, it is 
somewhat perfunctory and reveals a high readiness for learning on 
the part of the student. In short, he has learned this skill before, 
in high school and in English Composition, and all he needs is a 
review and some systematic drill. Most of all he needs the demon- 
stration that you take the problem seriously and are willing to 
help in a systematic fashion. Economics is English, as are the 
other fields of study which consist of verbal expression. 

The professors of English need our help. The courses in Com- 
position compartmentalize writing skill; in the student’s mind they 
put it aside as a separate subject and give it no relationship to the 
other verbal fields. Once the students realize that they always 
have been and always will be learning English Composition in 
every course they take, outside of Mathematics and the Natural 
Sciences, they will apply themselves with new vigor in the Depart- 
ment of English. Every teacher of English to whom I have spoken 
about the effort I have described here has expressed the greatest 
pleasure and interest. The professor of English provides the stu- 
dent with the tools he is to use under our supervision. Let’s help 
him keep those tools in working order. There’s no jurisdictional 
dispute involved in the project. 


TOTALITARIAN AND FRAGMENTARIAN: 
A REJOINDER 


By HANS FREISTADT 
Newark College of Engineering 


In support of a philosophical position which he calls “‘fragmen- 
tarian” (which, as far as I can see, does not differ appreciably from 
Pragmatism), Professor Dahlstrom! contrasts his position to one 
which he calls “totalitarian.” These two, according to Professor 
Dahlstrom, exhaust all possibilities; the “totalitarian” position 
described by him is patently absurd and untenable, and at once 
evokes distasteful political implications; it follows that his own 
position must be the correct one. The purpose of this article is 
to suggest that the dichotomy proposed by Professor Dahlstrom 
is fallacious, that the “totalitarian” position described by him is 
not a real antithesis to his own position, but a caricature, set up to 
be the more easily knocked down. 

Professor Dahlstrom’s “totalitarian” “subscribes to an inclusive 
system of thought, utterance, and action ... some scheme... that 
will take care of all situations.... The totalitarian is deductive, 
deriving everything from the absolute pattern . . . science and his- 
torical records can have no validity in themselves. ... To be 
history, . . . records must conform to what has been established as 
perfect; to be science, facts must likewise conform .... genes and 
atoms must respond according to their predetermined behavior....” 

The ‘‘fragmentarian,” by contrast, “is inductive, and thus 
must find and create for himself.” He cannot “accept the view 
that knowledge is whole... . no valid total pattern is possible and 
there can be no rational plans other than those that represent a 
fragmentary grasp of life and its problems.” 

1 Carl E. W. L. Dahlstrom, “Totalitarian and Fragmentarian,” Bulletin of the 


American Association of University Professors, Winter, 1951-52, Vol. 37, No. 4, 
PP. 640-649. 
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II 


To begin with, I dislike the use of the word “totalitarian’”’ to 
denote anyone who disagrees with Professor Dahlstrom’s position. 
Of course, for the purpose of a given discussion, one can always de- 
fine a word; however, it is best perhaps to refrain from the use of 
emotionally loaded terms, unless one can show that they do indeed 
carry the meaning usually attributed to them. Since my purpose, 
is to show that Professor Dahlstrom has failed in this attempt, I 
propose to use, instead, the word “unitarian”’ to denote the anti- 
thesis to the fragmentarian position. 

The “unitarian,” unlike the “fragmentarian,”” does indeed be- 
lieve in the unity of knowledge. He does believe that there is a 
pattern in the universe, and that it is his task to discover as much 
of this pattern as his scholarship will permit. He is, perhaps, not 
disappointed, but certainly left uneasy and spurred to further re- 
search, when the pattern is not consistent. The only assumption 
the unitarian makes is that there is order in nature, which is the 
fundamental assumption of any scientist. The unitarian may, of 
course, assume that he can discover an all-embracing pattern which, 
once and for all, will solve all problems, following which he could 
become Professor Dahlstrom’s complacent and authoritarian 
“totalitarian.” However, this is by no means a logical necessity 
inherent in the unitarian position. The unitarian basically be- 
lieves that there is an over-all pattern; but he may suspect that 
it is of infinite complexity; in addition, he himself is part of the 
pattern; for both these reasons he has little hope of ever gaining a 
panoramic view of the whole. He may look upon the pattern much 
as he looks upon the integers: every single one of them is attain- 
able, but the set can never be exhausted. The unitarian may at- 
tempt to widen the pattern, to modify it whenever warranted by 
new results, so as to bring more and more within its scope, and to 
combine several partial patterns into one. He knows that scien- 
tific knowledge is only partial, and that the best scientific theories 
in turn give rise to new problems and will have to be modified; 
yet he has a healthy respect for the results of science, and knows 
that however partial any given bit of scientific information may be, 
if it is a piece of honest research, it is a permanent contribution to 
human knowledge, something which has contributed to tighten 
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the pattern, or else to modify it. As more of the pattern becomes 
known, his contribution will take its place in it; its range of applica- 
bility will become better known. 

The unitarian, like any scientist, is not primarily interested in 
gathering disconnected, fragmentary facts. His main goal is to 
understand connections; his aim is an ever wider, ever more en- 
compassing theory. The fact that we can explain gravitation in 
terms of a geometry of space-time is very satisfying indeed, and 
so it is that we can understand (and could even predict, the real 
triumph of the scientist) the creation and annihilation of electron- 
positron pairs; but it is very irksome that so far electrodynamics 
and gravitation have stubbornly refused to be united into one 
theory, or that the various meson theories developed so far are 
either logically inconsistent, or in disagreement with experiment 
or both. Yet we feel quite sure that these problems will be solved, 
perhaps at one stroke, lifting physics to a new level, and giving rise 
to new problems. 

A coherent pattern, to which the fragmentarian so vehemently 
objects, is not only intellectually satisfying: it is also a most fertile 
tool of research. It guides the scholar’s thinking, both as long 
as it is preserved, and when it has to be modified. Conservation of 
energy was a valuable tool of research in thermodynamics. It has 
undergone drastic modifications: relativity substituted for it the 
combined conservation of mass and energy; quantum field theory 
restricted its applicability to observable states; but within these 
modifications, it is still going strong, and the inventor of a perpet- 
uum mobile is likely to meet with the skeptical smile of the physi- 
cist, not because the latter is “totalitarian” or “dishonest” in his 
thinking, but because, like any scientist, he does not readily discard 
patterns that have proved so successful as to suggest that they are, 
at least partially, a reflection of an objective external truth. 

So far, the unitarian has only dealt with unity of knowledge 
within a given field of human endeavor; but why should this re- 
striction be imposed? The barriers between the various fields are 
matters of academic convenience and of division of labor. The 
only logical whole is the universe. Why should there not be laws 
applicable to it, and all it contains, general principles of organiza- 
tion, laws of laws and about laws, laws that are valid about the 
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laws of genetics, cosmology, history, economics, and musical 
criticism? The project is ambitious indeed, but there is no a 
priori reason why it must be futile. Since nature is so obviously 
orderly in individual domains, it would seem only reasonable to 
adopt, as a working hypothesis, that it is also orderly in the large. 
The burden of proof against such an eminently reasonable working 
hypothesis rests upon those who insist that it is inherently utopian. 

Admittedly, in a program of such universal scope, one must pro- 
cede with caution; the pattern, one may expect, will be difficult to 
see; but if such a pattern, or law of laws, is recognized, is one who 
uses it as a frame of reference to discuss laws of genetics any more 
dogmatic, or “totalitarian,” than the physicist who postulates the 
existence of the neutrino, a particle without mass, without charge, 
unobserved so far and likely to remain so, to preserve the principles 
of conservation of energy and angular momentum? This is not 
demanding that scientific facts and historical records conform to 
the pattern; it is merely the normal reluctance of the scientist to 
abandon successful principles without at least a serious try at ex- 
plaining the new evidence within the pattern. 


III 


Two major types of unitarian systems have been proposed, al- 
most since the beginnings of recorded history: on the one hand, the 
theist, spiritualist, or objective-idealist system, based on revealed 
truth or a metaphysical dream; on the other, the rationalist (ra- 
tionalism here is not used in the sense of logic or mental gymnastics, 
as in Professor Dahlstrom’s article, but in the sense of confidence 
in the ability of the human intellect to interpret the world and to 
apply this interpretation to his benefit), humanist, or materialist 
system. The first developed from Aristotle and Plato to Christian- 
ity, especially in its catholic or fundamentalist forms; the second 
from Democritus through the French rationalists (Diderot, d’Alem- 
bert) to dialectical materialism. Between these two poles are the 
fragmentarians, either pragmatists or agnostics. It would be 
difficult to deny that “‘totalitarian” excesses have been committed 
in the name of all these philosophies (the view that unitarians, at 
least certain brands among them, should be barred from the aca- 
demic world on the ground that they have a “closed mind” is 
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very fashionable in some fragmentarian circles), Hence it is im- 
possible to apply the criterion of past performance of individuals 
or groups in authoritative positions to characterize any position as 
“totalitarian” in the usual sense, at least without more extensive 
investigation. 

Of all these positions, however, rationalism has the least motive 
to seek its imposition by force; it alone accepts the scientific 
method as its only and unqualified guide; it alone has no “dangerous 
ideas” to fear, ‘‘as long as truth is left free to combat error.” 
Throughout history, rationalist unitarianism has revealed itself 
as the ideology of progress, both in the realm of the natural scien- 
ces and in the domain of social organization. One thing the ra- 
tionalist most certainly does not wish to do is to “drive . . . insane, 
expel. . ., enslave. .., or kill. . the noncomformist. Perhaps the 
most serious fallacy in Professor Dahlstrom’s article is the implica- 
tion that he who sees a unitary pattern necessarily attempts to 
force his pattern upon others. The rationalist realizes the difficulty 
new ideas have in establishing themselves; if he has any creative 
ability in his own field, and has challenged established doctrines, 
he will certainly have been called a crackpot, if nothing worse, in 
the course of his career; he fully understands the value of the 
market place, or, as I prefer to call it, the battlefield of ideas. If 
there is one thing the rationalist must have, it is freedom of discus- 
sion, freedom to be a nonconformist. For as much as he believes 
the over-all pattern to exist, he likewise is sure that human beings 
can never tabulate it in any final form, from which all answers can 
be obtained deductively. The pattern is always enriched and 
modified by new additions, coming from all fields of human en- 
deavor. In this respect, he differs from the theist unitarian, whose 
pattern is revealed; but he also differs from the fragmentarian, 
in that freedom of inquiry, to the rationalist, is the sine gua non, 
and tyranny in any field a deadly blow to all intellectual progress; 
whereas the fragmentarian might easily adjust to, say, political 
tyranny, leaving open the (to him unrelated) fields of natural 
science. 

The rationalist always welcomes an opportunity to test his 
hypotheses in competition with others. He is always ready to 
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change his mind, if clearly proven wrong, expecting his opponents 
to display like intellectual honesty. His only assumption is: 
there is order, the universe must make sense. He categorically 
rejects the antirationalist fragmentarian view as antiscientific, 
mystical, obscurantist, an appeal to surrender in awe before an 
intrinsically incomprehensible structure. 


IV 


The problems that face mankind are many, and are steadily 
becoming more intricate. The adoption of the scientific method, 
as a uniform methodology, an over-all framework within which the 
solution to problems may be sought, is perhaps the greatest 
achievement of rational man. It is a rigorous method, based on bold 
hypotheses as well as painstaking experimental verification; above 
all, it demands precise definitions and rejects nebulous word mon- 
gering. As the entities with which science comes to grips become 
more complicated, new scientific laws are formulated, to deal with 
the new entities as units. Between the laws governing the various 
levels of scientific inquiry (atoms, protozoa, societies, etc.), rela- 
tions have to be discovered. The mechanical application to esthet- 
ics of the laws of decay of mesons is not likely to be fruitful. The 
rationalist realizes that the universe of science is rich and rewarding, 
with room for sentiment as well as electrons. He does not find 
“sentiment a necessary corrective for the dispassionate character 
of both science and reason.” 


The fragmentarian, on the other hand, is suspicious of the powers 
of science. To seek laws of the development of society is futile: 
“society . . . is only a verbal abbreviation for a very complex idea 
that is beyond formulation.” The concept of a uniform method- 
ology is rejected: ‘Experience, science, reason (used by Professor 
Dahlstrom in the sense of mental gymnastics, not as I used it 
earlier) and sentiment” are presented as complementary methods 
of investigation, apparently leaving ample room for the super- 
natural and the mystical. Nor is there any point in insisting upon 
precise definitions: “No one... knows precisely what is meant by 
the ‘good’, the ‘true’, and the ‘beautiful,’ but through thought, 
utterance, and action, the fragmentarian enriches these terms with 
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a plurality of meanings.” Patently, here is a philosophy of de- 
spair, an anti-intellectual position, certainly not the “affirmative 
view . . . determined by the dynamics of living” announced by 
Professor Dahlstrom. For abundant living depends upon freedom 
from fear of the blind forces, natural and social plagues, that pre- 
vent man’s development as man. This freedom cannot come with- 
out understanding; but the laws of nature and society, once under- 
stood, need be plagues no longer; they become man’s tools to forge 
himself a better life: that is the goal of humanist rationalism. 


THE PLACE AND FUNCTION 
OF FACULTIES IN 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY GOVERNMENT 


Report of Progress on Current Study' 


To the Members of the Association: 


From the beginning of its work in 1920, the Committee on 
Place and Function of Faculties in College and University Govern- 
ment of the American Association of University Professors has 
concerned itself with the procedures, policies, and philosophies of 
administration of institutions of higher education, with special 
reference to the réle of faculties in the determination of the educa- 
tional policies of these institutions. In the study of the Committee 
in 1920 and in all subsequent studies of the Committee, the con- 
cern has been not only to find facts, but also to present recommen- 
dations: In all of these studies the Committee has utilized the 
Chapters of the Association as the data assembling agencies. In 
the current study of the Committee, which was inaugurated in 
January of this year (1953), the Committee is again calling on the 
Chapters of the Association to assemble and report data from their 
respective institutions concerning the réle of faculties in the deter- 
mination of institutional policies. This report of progress is 
based on the data which have as of this date been received from 
155 of the Association’s 460 Chapters, to which the Questionnaire 
in the study was sent with a Chapter Letter, under date of Jan- 
uary 12, 1953. 

In the introduction to the report of the study of the Committee 
of 1920, the Committee spoke, as follows: 


During the past twenty-five years there has been much dis- 
cussion among faculty members and administrators, as well as in 


1 Presented March 27, 1953 at the Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of the American 
fneeeon of University Professors, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill., March 
27-28, 1953. 
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the public press and in books, in regard to the appropriate prin- 
ciples and practices for the government and administration of 
American colleges and universities; particularly with reference to 
the respective powers and duties of boards of trustees, faculties, 
and administrative officers. With respect to the subject of univer- 
sity government and administration, and especially with regard to 
the place and function of faculties therein, there are still wide di- 
vergences in practice, as well as wide differences of opinion. 

The matters most under consideration are these: 

What part should the faculty play in the determination of a 
university’s fundamental educational policies; with regard, for 
example, to the establishment of new educational enterprises, such 
as new colleges, schools and departments of instruction? What 
part should the faculty have in the selection of deans and president, 
in the selection and promotion of its own members, and in the 
making of the annual budget? Should there be explicit provision 
for representation of the faculty on the board of trustees, by way of 
members elected by the faculty? Or should the faculty be repre- 
sented by way of faculty pene Moe committees advisory to the 
board? What is the best form of departmental administration, 
by permanent headship, or by a committee of professors with a 
chairman chosen for a limited and short term? 


If we should change only slightly the opening sentence of the 
first paragraph quoted above from the report of thirty-three years 
ago, so that it would read “Since the turn of the century there has 
been much discussion. . .,”” and should go on from there, the passage 
would be as contemporary as the discussion of atomic fission and 
atomic fusion. To quote further from the report of the Committee 
of 1920: 


With respect to all these questions, there are, logically conceiv- 
able, two extreme types of university organization—the auto- 
cratic and bureaucratic type (I use the terms without prejudice), 
and the democratic type. The majority of American universities 
and colleges are /ega/ly, or constitutionally, organized more or less 
on the former plan, much tempered in practice by democratic 
usage. 

* * 


What happens in normal cases is as follows: Boards of trustees, 
being composed for the most part of busy men of affairs frequently 
possessing no special competence to pass judgment on matters of 

' educational policy, rely chiefly upon the president for information 
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and advice as to how things are going and what things should be 
done. Rarely does a board call in other members of the faculty 
for information and advice. Thus the powers actually exercised by 
university presidents are, to a very great extent, not powers legally 
conferred upon the office by charters, but exercised by the incumbent of 
the office as surrogates for groups of busy men who are not educational 
experts, and, fortunately, in most cases know that they are not. 


* * * 


The president may be a member of the board. In any case, he 
alone sits regularly with it. No other member of the faculty may 
have access to the board’s deliberations. The board, being a large 
body of busy men of affairs, meeting rather infrequently, may dele- 
gate most of its business to a al executive committee, or even 
allow the president almost complete headway. If the president 
be a vigorous and dominating personality, he may thus become a 
force accelerating the dilution of educational ideals by gratifying 
the ambition to realize grandiose schemes—to make a record in the 
putting up of buildings, the multiplication of educational enter- 

rises, and the numerical increase of the student body and the teach- 
ing staff, unregardful of the improvement or even the maintenance 
of qualitative standards. Or, if he does not possess the unusual 
courage and strength requisite, if one man is to oppose single- 
handed the pressure of tendencies to unwise expansion, whether 
exercised from without or from within the institution, the same re- 
sults may follow. The quality of the instruction in a college or 
university may thus be seriously impaired, by spreading out thinly, 
over a large number of students and courses, its rather limited 
educational facilities. These facilities may be weakened by the 
dissipation of income to increase the numbers on the teaching 
staff rather than to improve or maintain the quality of the latter 
by paying decent living salaries. It is difficult to apportion the re- 
sponsibility for the undoubted quantitative expansion of many 
institutions of higher learning at the expense of qualitative im- 
provement, or even preservation of the qualitative status quo. To 
a large extent it is doubtless the natural and blind result of the 
insistent and growing demand of the public for increased oppor- 
tunity for both liberal and vocational education, a demand with 
which the endowments and incomes of private institutions and the 
appropriations of state institutions have not kept pace. But it is 
probably also due, in part, to the feeling on the part of faculties 
that they have not the recognized right to resist quantitative ex- 
pansion (increase of numbers, departments, and curricula) when 
the adequate financial support for such expansion is not in hand or 
even in sight. 
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Thus began the report of the Committee on its study of 1920. 
This report has been quoted at some length, not merely to orient 
members who may be unfamiliar with the early work of the Asso- 
ciation in this area, but also because, prepared as it was in a postwar 
period, it dramatically and vividly portrayed an academic environ- 
ment of urgency and emergency, not unlike the environment in 
which the profession has subsequently worked and is now working; 
while at the same time it stated the developing philosophy of the 
Association concerning college and university administration. In 
this report there were specific recommendations based on the facts 
found in the study. 

In 1935 the Association’s Committee on Place and Function of 
Faculties in College and University Government again conducted 
a study of college and university government. In the report on 
this study there were the following pertinent statements: 


The newly constituted Committee T accordingly conceived 
that the first work to be done was to determine what changes of 
government, if any, have tended to occur in American universities 
since the report of the earlier committee in respect especially to 
the matters which had been subjects of special recommendation. 

* * 

Taken as a whole the replies received are disappointingly nega- 
tive. If these are a fair sample for the country as a whole, it 
does not appear that the last fifteen years have brought marked 
changes in the government of the large majority of universities. 
Where changes have occurred, it is hard to determine whether they 


are to be counted as changes of policy or are the results of changes 
merely in personnel. 


In 1936 the Committee made a survey of the internal organiza- 
tion of the departments of instruction. In the study of the pre- 
vious year the Committee had figuratively thrown up its hands 
when it reached departments of instruction, by requesting that a 
special committee be appointed to study departmental organiza- 
tion. In the report of this study the Committee pointed out that 
there had been “‘no perceptible trend in the organization of depart- 
ments during the fifteen years that had elapsed since the publica- 
tion of the first report,”’ and that the difficulties of departmental 
organization remained what they had been during the preceding 
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years. Following a careful analysis of departmental procedures, 
the typical departmental organization was defined as follows in the 
report on the Committee’s study of 1936: 


Of the 118 institutions for which the Committee has reports, 
108 regularly have their departments administered by a single 
department lead or chairman designated by the administration of 
the university. In nearly all cases the head’s tenure is indefinite 
or at the pleasure of the president. In a few cases there is a limited 
term of appointment, from one to three years, but even here the 
practice of reappointment for term after term appears to be com- 
mon, 


In a report presented by the Committee in 1937 a succinct state- 
ment of the principles of college and university administration, 
which the Association through the Committee had been developing, 
was presented: 


I. There ought to be close understanding between the faculty 
and the board of trustees, and to this end agencies other than the 
president are required for joint conference between the two bodies. 

II. The general faculty should participate with the trustees 
in the nomination of a president, and the faculty of a school or 


division should have a voice in selecting the dean who presides 
over that school. 

III. Administrative officers should have the advice of repre- 
sentative faculty committees in matters of educational policy, 
and specifically in matters touching appointments, promotions, 
and dismissals, and in making budgets. 

IV. The faculty of the university at large or its authorized 
representatives, and the faculty of each college in the university, 
should have ultimate legislative power over educational policies 
within the jurisdiction of that faculty, and should control its own 
organization and its committees. 

. The departments of instruction, however organized, should 
be consultative bodies and should exercise what is in effect a col- 
— authority over the teaching and research under their juris- 

iction. 


In this connection, it is pertinent to point out that, while these 
principles quoted above have been generally approved as being in 
keeping with good academic usage, it would be misleading to assert 
that they are today generally observed in the operating procedures 
of colleges and universities. 
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During the academic year 1939-40 the Committee conducted 
another comprehensive study. This study revealed that the modal 
usage relating to six crucial points in the procedures of 228 insti- 
tutions of higher education was as follows: 


I. No definite plan for exchange of opinion between faculty 
and boards of control. (176 institutions) 

II. No consultation by boards of control with faculty in the 
choice of a new president. (148 institutions) 

III. Administration consultation with faculty on appoint- 
ments, promotions, and dismissals through department heads or 
chairmen. (123 institutions) 

IV. No consultation with faculty by administrative officers in 
appointing deans. (158 institutions) 

. Consultation with faculty concerning departmental budge- 
tary needs, including personnel, through departmental heads or 
chairmen. (113 institutions) 

VI. Noconsultation with faculty by officers appointing depart- 
mental heads or chairmen. (177 institutions) 


In 1948 the Committee conducted a limited pilot study based on 
data from thirty colleges and universities. Some of the changes 
found will be commented on later in this report. 


II 


These references to the pattern of academic procedures and con- 
trol, prevailing immediately before and shortly after World War II, 
provide a natural transition to this report of progress on the cur- 
rent study of the Committee. 

In reporting on the current study, it is appropriate to begin with 
a caveat, a quotation from a letter from a senior colleague concern- 
ing the report of progress in the study of the Committee of 1939- 
1940: 


The only critical thought that I have, and this is by no means 
serious, is whether the data warrant the refinement of statistical 
analysis that you have given them. 


This senior colleague is an economist and economists are usually 
not averse to figures. In this report of progress on the current 
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study of the Committee there are not many “refinements.”” The 
figures in this report are chiefly of gross tabulations or “raw” data. 
The current study is at about the same stage of development as 
the report of progress on the 1939-1940 study when it was sub- 
mitted in December, 1939. On November 25, 1939, the Committee 
had tabulated the replies of 155 institutions in that study. As of 
the date of preparation of this present report, the Committee has 
received 155 replies to the Questionnaire sent to the Chapters in 
January of this year. The result is the statistical summary pre- 
sented under the heading “First 155 Institutions Reporting.” 
(See Appendix 1.) 

Our maximum “‘statistical refinements” in 1940, which we termi- 
nated without speculating in print about the possible implications 
of various types of curves (and may we interject here that statis- 
tics may be prone to behave like the orator who started his mouth 
going and went away leaving it running!), had to do with a 28- 
point scale based upon seven continuities. Those seven procedu- 
ral points were, on the chart referred to, 4/, B/, B3, C/, D/, ES, 
and F/.! These points are significant as regards faculty partici- 
pation in the determination of institutional policies. 

The first 155 institutions reporting this year (1953) have modal 
usage on three of these continuities differing from the 155 reporting 
in 1939. The solid line gives a profile of the seven points in 1939; 
the dotted line is the profile in 1953. In this connection note particu- 
larly B/, C/, and E5. The typical college and university pro- 
cedures, as reported, have definitely increased in the amount of 
consultation with teaching and research staffs concerning: (1) ap- 
pointment of presidents, (2) appointment of deans, and (3) control 
of faculties over their committees. (Notice E6 concerning senates; 
the mode there has shifted from “‘appointed or ex officio” to “some 
elected, others ex officio.”) Note also that, under B4 and B35, it is 
indicated that colleges and universities as of this date are more 
formal in their contractual procedures than in 1939. Modal usage 
has shifted from vo to yes under B4. This postwar development 
was also noted in our report on the pilot study in 1948. 

Note that the question on Proportional Representation (at G) 


1 The numbering of the questions in the statistical summaries follows that of the 
1939 Questionnaire. The 1953 Questionnaire is more detailed. 
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also indicates a considerable shift. But the meaning of “propor- 
tional” is involved; 30 replies indicate proportional representation 
of areas of academic operations, such as colleges in a senate, or 
divisions in a general faculty. One institution reported represen- 
tation of faculty departments in proportion to student enroll- 
ment! Five have representation proportional to the number of 
faculty in the various ranks: professor, associate professor, assistant 
professor, etc. Two said “zo” but that they used “preferential 
ballot.” Only nine took Proportional Representation in the techni- 
cal sense of a voting device (Hare 8, Hallett 1); and one of these 
involved double scoring—area representation being employed at a 
higher level, while the voting device was used within the colleges 
and divisions as they elected their proportional number of repre- 
sentatives. In spite of the figures at G, we suspect that interest 
in complicated voting devices is not on the increase. 

Notice the local opinion of the reporting chapters as indicated 
at I, at the bottom of the summary page, concerning the direction 
of change. Although the mode was “more” on the questions con- 
cerning trend both in 1939 and now, the number in the present 
study checking the answer “more”’ increased from 63 to 98, i.¢., 
98 out of 155. From 63 to 98 is a gain of over 50%. This is a 
trend in the opinion concerning trend! This expression of local 
opinion confirms the inferences to be drawn from the records which 
the chapters have submitted. 

As our presentation has implied, the tabulation of the descriptive 
material has been pushed in order to bring out comparable scores 
indicating trends. The tabulation itself has gone forward about 
twice as rapidly as in 1939—when even the tabulation sheet had to 
be invented. 

In an effort to enhance the comparability of the available data, 
all replies from institutions reporting in both 1939 and so far in 
1953 were segregated. There were 78 of these. Notice the sta- 
tistical summary marked “78 Identical Institutions Reporting,” 
and the summary of data on the seven key questions. (See Ap- 
pendix 2.) In the appointment of presidents and of deans, facul- 
ties report that they are being consulted more now than they were 
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in 1939. Some increase in faculty control over committees is also 
indicated, and an increase in the use of faculty-board joint consul- 
tative committees. 

Although we were interested in getting at indications of general 
change, as the review of the 78 identical institutions took place, 
specific institutions attracted attention. The tabulation carbon 
sheets from 1939 and the 1953 sheets were laid in two piles side by 
side. Where the graphed profiles differed (or any of the 7 con- 
tinuities differed), the original questionnaire forms (Form 2 of 
1939, and our current form) were laid side by side, and the replies 
checked word for word where necessary. Then the 1953 tabulation 
sheet was marked at each point in red for increase and in green for 
decrease in the reported amount of faculty participation in govern- 
ment. Eight institutions showed green, or more green than red; 
ten showed no red, or green, or equal amounts of both, and sixty 
institutions had a plurality of one or more red marks, i.¢., an over- 
all increase in faculty participation. 

We have in the making not a “faculty self-government index,” 
such as we used in 1939-1940, but an index of rate of change. In 
our 1948 pilot study we noted that “the largest percentage of 
procedural change” was “‘apparent in a state university. . .” 
which had produced what we called then a “very complete change 
of procedural climate.”” When we sorted out the tabulation sheets 
of our 1953 study in terms of the number of red marks on them, 
this institution was on top—with seven, a maximum score. When 
the report was made in 1948, a representative of another state uni- 
versity asked if it was his institution to which reference had been 
made. Unfortunately, his university had not been included in the 
1948 study, but it also came to the top of this group of 78 institu- 
tions in our present study’with six reported changes. It was a 
large state university, and along with it was another institution 
with six changes—a teacher training institution. Five of the 25 
institutions having a reported net gain at three or more points were 
teachers colleges. Fourteen were state or municipally controlled. 

Since the original questionnaires were reinspected carefully, 
which involved a rereading of the 1939 replies, a total score on this 
comparison of 78 identical institutions should be of interest: 
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ProcepurAL ImpRovEMENT ReEporteD IN 78 IDENTICAL INSTITUTIONS 
(1939 AND 1953) 
Number of 
Institutions 


Net improvement of procedures 1 


No net improvement 10 
Net loss of 1 os 6 


In the Committee’s report of 1948 the following statement was 
made: 


The Chairman of the Committee is willing to venture the 
opinion, based largely upon the reports from the institutions in 
the so-called “underprivileged” class, that a slow improvement in 
academic consultative procedures is probably taking place. 


The data given above in the current study support our opinion of 
1948. Teachers colleges had appeared in our 1939 study to be 
very autocratic in their form of control, while some of our large 
state universities had been very backward in their internal pro- 
cedures. These “underprivileged” institutions report that they 
are improving. Some of our institutions with excellent traditions 
are in the column marked “no net improvement,” and many of 
them report “‘no trend.” They are merely functioning as they 
have functioned for years. 

As another means of determining trends, the data reported from 
$1 institutions in the 1920 study were compared with the data re- 
ported from the same institutions in the current study. 
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ProcepuRAL IMPROVEMENT REPORTED IN $1 IDENTICAL INSTITUTIONS 
(1920 TO 1953) 


Number of 
Institutions 
Net improvement of 7 procedures ° 
“e 6 3 
5 2 
ae 
+ 5 
“e 3 8 
No net improvement (no changes) 6 
Net deterioration (2 down, 1 up) 1 2 


Kinps oF Procepurat CHANGES IN $1 IDENTICAL INSTITUTIONS 
(1920 TO 1953) 


Number of Number of 
Improvements Deteriorations 


In exchange of opinion with trustees II I 
In choice of a new president 25 1 
In appointments, promotions, and 

dismissals 12 I 
In selection of deans 24 ° 
In budgetary procedures 23 I 
In faculty control of committees 6 ° 
In selecting departmental executives ¥ ° 


In the data reported from 36 institutions in 1920, 1939, and 1953, 
the following procedural changes are found: 


Procepurat ImproveMENT ReporteD 1n 36 IDENTICAL INsTITUTIONS 
(1920 AND 1939 AND 1953) 


1920-1939 1939-1953 


Net improvement of 7 procedures ° I 
ae 6 ° I 

No net improvement in procedure 16 5 

Net loss o 1 » 2 2 
2 ° 1 
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Kinps oF Procepurat CHANGES IN 36 IDENTICAL INsTITUTIONS 
(1920 TO 1939 AND TO 1953) 


Improve- Deterio- Improve- Deterio- 


ments rations ments rations 

In exchange of opinion with 

trustees 3 ° II 4 
In choice of a new president 8 ° 14 2 
In appointments, promotions, 

and dismissals 4 2 7 
In selection of deans 2 I 18 1 
In budgetary procedures II 2 14 
In faculty control of com- 

mittees ° ° 6 ° 
In selecting departmental 

executives I ° 6 ° 


While some oscillations appear in specific institutions (down in 1939 
and up in 1953, or vice versa), the record definitely suggests the in- 
ference that more changes in the direction of consulting faculties of 
these institutions of learning concerning their policies and person- 
nel took place between 1939 and 1953 than had taken place be- 
tween 1920 and 1939. Comparisons with 1920 are difficult and 
precarious; questionnaire replies are lacking, and the printed 
material in the 1924 reprint of the report is not fully comparable 
with replies to our subsequent questionnaires. The partial com- 
parability of the data of 1920 and 1939 contrasted with the fuller 
comparability of the 1939 and 1953 data may be the effective factor 
in producing the suggestion; if so, then the inferred acceleration is 
illusory. Our knowledge of changes may have increased, while 
changes themselves may not have increased. 

The findings thus far in the current study give ground for some 
optimism. But we are reminded of a letter from a chapter officer 
replying to our latest request for data. His institution is compara- 
tively well administered, as regards procedures, but he writes: 


The deep underside of the picture isn’t so bright, if I may talk 
off the record. The system of elections to every spot is badly 
frayed, and our committees and Council are now loaded with me- 
diocrity. . .since that is the only type that has been able to get 
elected since the first burst of enthusiasm. Anyone who has stood 
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for anything now hasn’t a ghost of a chance. But this, too, will 
pass—lI hope. 


All these data are, of course, subject to question. How real is the 
consultation? Where it might go on systematically, as in a for- 
mally arranged conference committee between faculties and trus- 
tees, consultation is not reported to be rapidly increasing. Why? 
Are trustees unwilling, or unable, to spend the time? Are presi- 
dents opposed to it? If so, why? 


How frequently is the reported consultation concerning the ap- 
pointment of a president or a dean merely a concession to a demand, 
with a fundamental attitude to be expressed in such words as 
these: “Well, go ahead and consult, but the man I want is Dr. X!” 
Are we producing administrative leaders who merely talkdemocracy 
more but actually practice it less? To what extent has “kidding” 
become a fine art in higher education? The answers to the question 
as to how much influence consultation with faculties actually had 
exercised on previous selections of the institution’s president were 


generally inconclusive and hence unsatisfactory. 


These are, however, our colleagues reporting on their local situa- 
tions. Either they are being “‘kidded”’ more and more or consulted 
more and more, and they ought to know which. When 98 out of 155 
chapters of the Association report that more faculty-administration 
consultation is now developing, it would seem that there is justi- 
fiable cause for optimism. 


But that there are obdurate persons in university administration, 
who though perhaps not professing a faith in “dictatorship tem- 
pered by occasional assassination,” are yet willing to practice the 
former at the risk of the latter, is attested by the following “raw” 
data presented in letters transmitting the filled-in Questionnaires: 


March 13, 1953 
Your questionnaire arrived on our campus in the middle of a 
most absorbing situation. On 1953 our Faculty Council, 
of which I happen to be a member, composed a resolution addressed 
to our Board of Trustees, requesting the removal of our president 
for failure, over a long period of time, satisfactorily to perform his 
_— The faculty adopted it, signed it, and we sent it to the 
oard, 
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On 1953 the Board held a formal hearing, followed by 
two days of private argument. Finally, the Board granted the 
president six months leave with pay, and set up a three-man com- 
mittee to watch over the University until an acting president is 
selected. On 1953, the Council held its first meeting with 
this Committee. 


The above statement is exceedingly simplified, of course, but it 
explains my delay in filling out thaquestionnaire. . . . 


March 14, 1953 
You may have read in the newspapers that the president and 
four deans at have recently resigned, or been forced to re- 
sign, because of an administrative quarrel. ... The immediate 
reasons for the quarrel are the University’s enrollment and financial 
crisis but the long-run grievances are nearly all directly or in- 
directly related to the fact that during his — years as president, 
Dr. has maintained a highly autocratic regime. There is no 
means for the faculty to communicate with the Board, there has 
been no consultation of the faculty by the Board in the past in 
the choice of presidents, only slight consultation with a few faculty 
members by the president in appointing deans, seldom any consul- 
tation by the president in appointing departmental chairmen, sel- 
dom any consultation concerning departmental needs and budgets, 
no faculty consultation whatsoever in preparing the university 
budget, no consultation in appointing committees, and so on. 


In conclusion I wish to express, on behalf of the Committee, 
gratitude to the Chapters of the Association which have thus far 
responded to the request to participate in this study, and to express 
the hope that all of the Chapters of the Association will become 
participants in the study. It is important that they do so, for the 
data sought in this study are significant as regards the welfare of 
the profession. The files of the Committee, like all of the files of 
the Association, are cumulative, and provide basic factual informa- 
tion not obtainable elsewhere. These data make possible insight 
into and understanding of the administration and the government 
of our developing institutions of higher education, and appreciation 
of the réle of faculties in these institutions. 

On behalf of the Committee I wish also to express gratitude to 
the General Secretary of the Association, Dr. Himstead, and to his 
professional associates, Dr. Shannon and Dr. Middleton, for their 
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help in this study. Their advice and their labor have made possi- 
ble the effective continuance of the studies of the Committee and 
merit our deep appreciation. 

The Committee expects to be able to present a complete report 
on its current study at the next Annual Meeting of the Association 


in 1954. 
For the Committee, 


Paut W. Warp, Chairman 
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Addendum 


Since the inauguration of the current comprehensive study of 
the Association’s Committee on Place and Function of Faculties 
in College and University Government, with a Chapter Letter 
under date of January 12, 1953, there has been a second Chapter 
Letter relating to the study under date of April 21, 1953. The 
first of these Chapter Letters and the Questionnaire in the study 
were published in the Winter, 1952-53 issue of the Association’s 
Bulletin, pp. 637-644, for the information of the membership of 
the Association. The pertinent paragraphs of the second of these 
Chapter Letters follow: 


With the Chapter Letter under date of January 12, 1953, 
addressed to the Secretaries of the Chapters of the Association, 
there was sent a questionnaire, entitled “Concerning the Réle of 
Faculties of Colleges and Universities in the Determination of 
Institutional Policies,” for the use of the Chapters in a study now 
being conducted by the Association through its Committee T 
on Place and Function of Faculties in College and University 
Government. As of the present, 200 of the 460 Chapters of the 
Association have returned the filled-in questionnaire. Jf your 
Chapter has not yet returned this questionnaire, it is important 
- this be done in the near future and if possible by not later than 
May 

To achieve the maximum of accuracy in this study, some addi- 
tional data are being sought by means of a special check sheet 
entitled “Institutional Procedure Check Sheet” enclosed with this 
letter. This check sheet is separate and distinct from, and in 
addition to, the questionnaire and should be marked by all of the 
Chapters and returned to this office in the near future and if possi- 
ble by not later than May 15. 


The Institutional Procedure Check Sheet sent to the Chapters 
with the Chapter Letter of April 21, 1953 was similar in nature and 
scope to the graphs used in reporting comparative data in Appen- 
dixes 1 and 2 of the report of progress in the current study of the 
Committee. Attached to the Institutional Procedure Check 
Sheet were the following instructions: (1) Insert date and name of 
institution at the top of the sheet. (2) Study each of the possible 
answers to each question. Place a large X in the middle of the 
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answer which most nearly describes the procedure at your insti- 
tution. (3) If, in any question, none of the answers precisely de- 
scribes the usage at your institution, or if the procedures are varied 
in different colleges (departments), place the X on the answer which 
best characterizes most of the designated procedures. (4) To de 
returned by all Chapters of the Association in the near future and, if 
possible, not later than May 15, 1953. 

It is important and therefore highly desirable that all of the 
Chapters of the Association participate in this significant study of 
the Association. Members of the Association in Chapter affiia- 
tion should interest themselves in the participation of their respec- 
tive Chapters in the study. The interest in and the efforts of 
the members of the Association to this end are urged and will be 
deeply appreciated by the members of the Committee, the members 
of the Association’s Council, and the members of the Chapters 
which are, by their participation in the study, evidencing their in- 
sight into and their understanding of the importance of the study 
to the profession. 

FE. Himsteap, General Secretary 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS 
OF CHAPTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORS 


By FRANCIS J. TSCHAN 
The Pennsylvania State College 


The Central Office of the Association is the recipient of many in- 
quiries from Chapter Officers for information and advice concern- 
ing the organization, role and functions of Chapters, particularly in 
reference to programs for Chapter meetings and for State and 
Regional meetings of Chapters. Responding to these inquiries coi- 
stitutes a large part of the organizational correspondence of this 
office, which in its totality now exceeds 80,000 communications a 
year. To the end that Chapter Officers may have available for 
their ready reference information concerning the subjects of these 
inquiries, there will be reprinted from the Autumn, 1947 issue of 
the Association’s Budletin, as a Manual for Chapter Officers, an 
excellent article, entitled “The Organization and Functions of 
Chapters of the American Association of University Professors,” 
by _ sara J. Tschan of The Pennsylvania State College. This 
Manual will be sent to the Secretaries of the Chapters of the As- 
sociation with the suggestion that it be studied by the present Offi- 
cers of the Chapters and placed in the files of the Chapters for the 
use of future Officers. Professor Tschan’s article is republished in 
this issue of the Association’s Budlletin for the information of the 
membership of the Association. —Tue Epirors 


The influence on higher education of the American Association 
of University Professors, which has long been exerted through its 
Council, its Committees, its Central Office, its Bulletin, and the 
Annual Meeting, has of late years been strengthened by the in- 
creased activity of many of its Chapters. Although the Associ- 
ation is a national organization of individual members, and is in 
no sense a federation of local groups, the Chapters have an impor- 
tant role in its work and one which will continue to be of increasing 
importance. 
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In considering the réle of Chapters in the work of the Association, 
it is important to keep in mind the nature and purposes of the Asso- 
ciation. These are set forth succinctly in a statement of objectives 
formulated and adopted by the organizational meeting of the Asso- 
ciation held in New York City on January 1 and 2, 1915. This 
statement reads as follows: 


To bring about more effective cooperation among the members 
of the profession in the discharge of their special responsibilities as 
custodians of the interests of higher education and research in 
America; to promote a more general and methodical discussion of 
problems relating to education in institutions of higher learning; 
to create means for the authoritative expression of the public 
opinion of the body of college and university teachers; to make 
collective action possible, and in general to maintain and advance 
the ideals and standards of the profession. 


To help in the furtherance of the Association’s purposes is the 
primary function of Chapters. The principal or over-all purpose 
of the Association is, as frequently stated by the Association’s 
General Secretary, “to develop and to strengthen the professional 
concept of teaching and research.”” The activities of the Chapters 
should be planned with a view to the development, the strengthen- 
ing, and the observance of this concept. It is of utmost importance 
that a professional consciousness extending beyond the limits of 
the several disciplines be developed among college and university 
teachers; a consciousness that they are not alone botanists, or 
engineers, or economists, or philologists, but also teachers, and that 
as teachers they have common interest and common problems. 
This conception of the relationship between and among college 
and university teachers has been urged in season and out of season 
by the responsible representatives of the Association. Every issue 
of the Association’s Bulletin carries articles and reports of concern 
to all college and university teachers. Only to the extent that 
members of the college and university faculties come to a realiza- 
tion of their common professional interests and problems can they 
truly be regarded as the “custodians of the interests of higher ed- 
ucation,” and only to that extent can the Association fulfill the 
high purposes envisioned by its founders. 


_ 
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The provisions of the Constitution and By-Laws of the Associa- 


tion relating to the organization and conduct of Chapters are as 
follows: 


Article XI--Chapters 


Whenever the Active Members in a given institution number 
seven or more, they may constitute a Chapter of the Association. 
Each Chapter shall clect annually a President, a Secretary, and a 
Treasurer (or Secretary-Treasurer), and such other officers as the 
Chapter may determine. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Chapter to report to the General Secretary of the Association 
the names of the officers of the Chapter. 


By-Law 4—Chapters 


The Council may allow the establishment in an institution of 
more than one Chapter if such action is deemed necessary on ac- 
count of the geographical separation of different parts of the institu- 
tion. 

A Chapter may invite to its meetings any person it desires who is 
not eligible for membership, such as administrative officers, those 
whose work cannot be classified as teaching or research, or members 
of the Association who are not members of the Chapter. It may 
establish annual dues of one dollar or less. A Chapter may ex- 
clude from Chapter meetings a member who has failed, after 
suitable notice, to pay lawfully established Chapter dues. If it 
seems desirable, a Chapter may meet with other chapters and with 
other local organizations. 

Chapters should not as such make recommendations to adminis- 
trative officers of their institutions on matters of individual ap- 
pointment, promotion, or dismissal. In local matters which anton 
ordinarily come before the faculties for action, members of Cha 
ters should in general act as members of faculties rather than in the 
name of the Chapter; but the Chapters as such may make rec- 
ommendations to the faculty concerned. 


It is the purpose of this paper to offer some suggestions and ad- 
vice to Chapters, based on the experience of the writer in the work 
of the Association’s Committee E on Organization and Conduct of 
Chapters, and on some of the experiences of the General Secretary 
of the Association, as related by him to the writer. 
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Membership and Functions of Chapters 


Generally speaking, the Active and Junior members of the As- 
sociation at a college or university constitute the membership of 
the Chapter of the institution. Active and Junior members of the 
Association who accept academic positions in which their work 
becomes primarily administrative thereby become eligible to con- 
tinue their affiliation with the Association as Associate members. 
Although Associate membership is in a sense honorary in that it 
does not carry with it the right to vote or hold office or the right 
to participate in Chapter Meetings except on the invitation of the 
Chapter, it is highly significant as regards the furthering of the 
Association’s principles. At present, the Association has approxi- 
mately 300 Associate members. They are regarded as among the 
Association’s greatest assets. 

Pursuant to By-Law No. 4 of the Association’s Constitution, 
however, “A Chapter may exclude from Chapter meetings a 
member who has failed, after suitable notice, to pay lawfully es- 
tablished Chapter dues.”” This provision is believed to be rea- 
sonable and in keeping with the spirit of professional responsibility 
which the Association seeks to develop. Suffice it to say that few 
Chapters have ever been called upon to invoke this regulation and 
it is to be hoped that even fewer occasions for its invocation will 
arise in the future. 

The principal functions of Chapters are: (1) To consider ques- 
tions of general interest to college and university teachers; (2) to 
consider current local questions of educational method or policy or 
of professional obligation and privilege; (3) to serve as a nucleus 
in initiating faculty action; (4) to take action upon specific matters 
of Association business submitted to the Chapters by the Council 
or the officers of the national organization; (5) to cooperate with 
the officers of the national organization in dealing with professional 
problems in order that the Association may be as representative of 
the profession as possible. 

A standing Committee of the Association, the Committee on 
Organization and Conduct of Chapters, with membership on a 
geographical basis from sixteen regions,' maintains relations with 


1 Now ten geographical districts (see Spring, 1953 issue of the Bu/letin, Vol. 39, 
No. 1, p. 321). 
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Chapters and seeks to facilitate arrangements for the holding of 
occasional regional meetings in which groups of Chapters may par- 
ticipate. 


Organization of Chapters 


As indicated in Article XI of the Association’s Constitution, 
whenever the Active Members at any institution on the Associa- 
tion’s list of eligible institutions number seven or more they may 
organize a Chapter. This provision of the Constitution is inter- 
preted by the Council of the Association to mean that nominees for 
Active membership whose nominations have been approved by 
the Association’s Committe* on Admission of Members may par- 
ticipate in the organization of a Chapter. One or more Active 
Members or approved nominees for Active membership may call a 
meeting for this purpose. At this meeting it is well to adopt a pro- 
visional constitution and to elect officers or make provisions for 
their election. Pending a formal election temporary officers should 
be elected or appointed. At the organizational meeting programs 
for the group for the next few months should be agreed upon or a 
program committee appointed or elected to plan programs for the 
future. 

Every Chapter needs certain standing committees. Foremost 
among these should be the Executive Committee. In small Chap- 
ters this Committee often serves also in the capacity of a member- 
ship committee and a program committee, and occasionally as a 
nominating committee. There is risk, however, in having on the 
Nominating Committee members who are themselves good choices 
for nomination and for this reason it is preferable to appoint a sep- 
arate nominating committee each year. In larger chapters the 
duties of the Executive Committee are confined to those usually 
assigned to executive groups. The President of the Chapter 
should serve as the Chairman of the Executive Committee. The 
members of this Committee may be the other officers of the Chap- 
ter and the most recent former president. In larger Chapters the 
two most recent former presidents often serve on the Executive 
Committee, as do members of the Chapter who hold positions in 
the Association’s national organization, and any members who 


7 
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may be active in the work of some committee or committees of the 
college or university with which the Chapter feels it advisable to 
be closely in touch. To this group may also be added the Chair- 
man of the Membership Committee and the delegate or delegates to 
the last Annual Meeting of the Association. Larger Chapters fre- 
quently elect members-at-large to the Executive Committee. 
These Chapters usually maintain standing membership and pro- 
gram committees, the functions of which are indicated by their 
names. 

A special word should be spoken with reference to the work of 
the Membership Committee. This Committee has the responsi- 
bility of recruiting members and of preventing lapses of member- 
ship. It is important that this Committee be made up of men and 
women who are respected on the campus and who are conversant 
with the work of the Association and of the Chapter, thus enabling 
them to represent the Association effectively. 

Although a Chapter Nominating Committee performs its func- 
tions but once a year, the task of nominating officers is so vital to 
the welfare of a Chapter that it is well to provide some continuity 
in itsmembership. The Nominating Committee, usually appointed 
by the President of the Chapter, should, therefore, include at 
least one member of the Executive Committee and one member of 
the Nominating Committee of the previous year. The experience 
and insight of former Chapter presidents may be advantageously 
utilized by their appointment to this Committee. In its selection 
of nominees, the Nominating Committee should keep in mind the 
desirability of recognizing representatives of those schools or facul- 
ties or departments which have consistently supported the work of 
the Association. Distribution of nominations among the several 
academic disciplines should be a guiding principle in the selection of 
nominees. In some Chapters it is the custom of the Nominating 
Committee to name but one person for each office to be filled. In 
other Chapters two nominees are selected for each vacancy. In 
either case nominations from the floor or by petition are in order 
and must never be discouraged. 

An alert and active Chapter will have frequent occasion to ap- 
point ad hoc committees to consider special subjects of interest to 
the Chapter and to the institution’s Faculty and community of 
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which the Chapter is a part. The size of such special committees 
naturally will depend upon the scope and the complexity of the 
subjects to be considered. The Chapter President usually ap- 
points the chairman of such a committee with the request that the 
chairman advise with him as to the appointment of the other mem- 
bers. A Chapter President is well advised to appoint to such a 
committee, and to all other committees, some of the younger mem- 
bers of the Faculty as well as older and better known members. 
Committee work on the part of younger members of the Faculty is 
highly desirable because it gives them valuable experience and, 
incidentally, an awareness of the viewpoints of the more experi- 
enced members of the Faculty. Their participation in the work of 
committees is also of great value to the older members in that it 
brings to their attention the viewpoints of the younger members of 
the profession. The working together of the younger and older 
members of the profession tends to break down the barriers of rank 
and to develop a sense of professional solidarity. With reference 
to the work on committees of younger members of the profession, 
the Chapter profits greatly because through such work valuable 
officer material may be discovered. 

A Chapter President is well advised to seek the advice and sug- 
gestions of the Chapter’s Executive Committee in forming com- 
mittees and in selecting and formulating subjects for study. 


Chapter Officers 


The usual qualifications for the presidency of any professional 
organization hold for the Presidency of a Chapter of the Associa- 
tion. He should be a person respected on the campus for his schol- 
arship, his teaching ability, and his activity in campus affairs. 
Naturally, he must have demonstrated his interest in and his sup- 
port of the work of the Association and of the Chapter. He should 
have imagination and administrative ability, he should be ready to 
listen attentively to all suggestions and advice, and to keep his 
own counsel when necessary, to remember and relate facts accu- 
rately, and possess a sense of what is relevant in a complex situa- 
tion to the end that first things may come first. There are, of 
course, other qualifications, not the least of which is willingness to 
work. Accepting the presidency of an active Chapter, it has been 
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well said, is equivalent to adding a course to one’s teaching sched- 
ule. It is advisable also that a Chapter President have previously 
held some office in the Chapter. In many Chapters, the Vice- 
Presidency serves as a proving ground for good presidential tim- 
ber. 

The functions of the Chapter Secretary or Secretary-Treasurer are 
likewise very important. The Secretary or Secretary-Treasurer and 
the President constitute a team. The Secretary and the President 
must make plans and preparations for all meetings of the Chapter, 
cooperate in looking after the many details of the work of the Chap- 
ter, arrange for meetings of the Executive Committee, and carry on 
the correspondence with the Association’s central office. When 
emergency situations arise calling for prompt action, and it is not 
possible to convene the Chapter or its Executive Committee, the 
Secretary and the President of the Chapter must be willing to 
assume the responsibility for the necessary decisions. Some Chap- 
ters have found it desirable to fill the office of Chapter Secretary 
with a younger member of the Chapter whose interest in the Asso- 
ciation has been demonstrated. Needless to say, a Chapter Sec- 
retary should write, not merely passably well, but effectively. 
The importance of letters written on behalf of a Chapter and pub- 
licity statements concerning the work of the Chapter cannot be 
overemphasized. 

Apropos of what may be said about the kind of men and women 
Chapters should elect to office, a statement of the General Secre- 
tary of the Association in a meeting of the Association’s Council 
several years ago may well be restated by way of summarizing the 
qualifications of Chapter officers: 


Chapter officers should be reasonably mature, competent mem- 
bers of the profession. They should have common sense, tact, 
courage and real insight into the academic process. They should 
possess the ability to discuss objectively with administrative officers 
professional and educational matters; that is, in terms of principles 
rather than in terms of personalities. Chapter officers should un- 
derstand the nature and the purposes of the Association and be con- 
versant with its history, its current work, and its procedures. 
They should be in accord with the philosophy of the Association, 
particularly as regards faculty-administration relations, profes- 
sional ethics, and academic freedom and tenure. 
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Terms of Office 


The Constitution of the Association provides that each Chapter 
shall elect officers annually. The Constitution does not, however, 
prohibit Chapters from re-electing their officers. Many Chapters 
have found it desirable to take advantage of the experience gained 
by officers in one year by re-electing them for a second term. In 
many of these Chapters the custom of re-election has become so 
well established as to make the term of office in effect two years 
even though annual elections are held. This practice has much to 
recommend it. Ordinarily, however, it is not advisable for a mem- 
ber of the Chapter to hold office longer than two years. That is 
particularly true of the Chapter Presidency. Normally, a Chapter 
is kept more alert and the interest of its members in its work better 
sustained if there are reasonably frequent changes of officers. 


Date of Elections 


What is the most appropriate time for the election of Chapter 
officers? Because the academic year is the background against 
which most planning is done in colleges and universities, the major- 
ity of Chapters elect officers at the last meeting in the spring, to be 
effective for the next academic year. If this meeting takes the 
form of a dinner gathering, the Chapters concerned hold their 
election at the next to the last meeting of the academic year so that 
the business of electing officers does not intrude upon the more 
festive occasion. This plan has the added advantage that the 
newly elected officers have some time in which to familiarize them- 
selves with their duties prior to their actual assumption of respon- 
sibility. Some Chapters elect their officers early in the fall for the 
current academic year. In a few Chapters December has become 
the month for the election of officers, in which case the terms of 
these officers begin on January 1 for the calendar year, thus roughly 
coinciding with those of the national officers of the Association. 
One particular advantage of this latter plan is that the Chapters 
are assured of experienced leadership at the beginning of each aca- 
demic year. 
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Chapter Meetings 


How many Chapter meetings should be held during each semes- 
ter, or year, depends in some measure upon the ways of the com- 
munity in which the Chapter is situated. Chapters should not try 
to hold too many meetings, for reasons that are obvious. Each 
meeting calls for time and effort on the part of those who have the 
responsibility of planning them and on the part of those who par- 
ticipate in them. Chapter officers, and participants in meetings 
of the Chapter, usually have many other interests and responsi- 
bilities on the campus, at home, and in the community. On the 
other hand, if too few meetings are held, or if meetings are held too 
irregularly, members may lose interest in the work of the Chapter. 
Experience indicates that from four to seven, or even eight, meet- 
ings a year are perhaps neither too few nor too many. 

The first meeting of the Chapter each year should take place not 
later than October when the work of the semester is well under way, 
the second might well come in November or early December, and 
the third in January. Whether to have a meeting in mid-February 
or to postpone it until early March depends upon the semester or 
quarterly schedule. Another meeting in April and a final one in 
May may complete the cycle. Some Chapters have eight meet- 
ings each year, beginning with a meeting early in October. 

In the summer session, when there is a considerable number of 
teachers from other institutions, the Chapter may hold one or 
more meetings with great profit. Such meetings should be open to 
all who wish to come. Besides the topic for discussion, which 
should be one of broad professional interest, some time may be 
given to visiting members who may wish to speak of the work of 
their Chapters, and to members of the local group who in turn may 
tell of its activities. The good which an active Chapter can ac- 
complish by holding a meeting in the summer can be very consider- 
able. Inactive groups in other parts of the country may be stimu- 
lated by the reports which a visitor takes back from such meetings. 

Because the activities of a Chapter center in its meetings, it is of 
fundamental importance that these be well attended. In the 
matter of attendance, the Chapter competes with many attrac- 
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tions—other campus and athletic events, social gatherings, the 
movies, bridge, and, often more attractive than any of these, work 
at home or a quiet evening by the fireside. A Chapter, therefore, 
must offer superior attractions or, if you will, a “better show” than 
can be found elsewhere on the evenings of its meetings. Officers 
should plan the dates of meetings months in advance, selecting 
dates which will not conflict with important college events, includ- 
ing the meetings of other organizations to which many of the mem- 
bers of the Chapter belong. It is advisable, also, to follow a fairly 
regular calendar. 

Without adequate publicity, Chapter meetings are unlikely to be 
well attended. Some Chapters have found it helpful to print cards 
which set forth their programs for a semester or a year. Furnish- 
ing these cards, however, is not sufficient. Meetings should be 
announced again about a week in advance by notice in the local 
and college newspapers, and in the college calendar or faculty 
bulletin, if these exist. Chapter officers should concern them- 
selves with the matter of how the activities of the Chapter are 
publicized in the student newspaper. Some representative of the 
Chapter who is acquainted with the work and procedure of the 
Association, and who is able to write journalistic English, should 
prepare the report for publication and follow up to see that any 
“rewrite” does not misrepresent the meeting concerned. Finally, 
there should be direct communication to the members. These 
notices can particularize what the other announcements usually 
have space only to generalize. In such communications the Chap- 
ter Secretary should try to write so effectively that members will 
wish to attend the meetings and to bring others with them. 

Many Chapters have found it useful to have the announcements 
of meetings take the form of Chapter letters. In addition to stat- 
ing details concerning the coming meetings, these letters should 
call attention to the progress made in preparation for other meet- 
ings, to activities of the Executive Committee, to subjects of im- 
portance which appear in the Association’s Chapter letters and 
in its Bulletin, and to any other matters of interest to the member- 
ship. Local Chapter letters, even though they are not issued as 
frequently as meetings are held, are an excellent device for dissem- 
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inating news of the Chapter’s activities and of other subjects of 
importance to its members. 

Chapters should take frequent occasion to invite nonmembers of 
the Association to Chapter meetings. This can be done by holding 
open meetings whenever the subjects for discussion are of especial 
interest to all members of the profession. This can also be done 
by having individual members invite nonmembers to regular meet- 
ings of the Chapter. The practice of inviting nonmembers to 
Chapter meetings of ten results in the guests becoming nominees for 
membership, and also serves to acquaint more of the profession 
with the principles and philosophy of the Association, thereby 
furthering the professional concept of teaching and research. 
The significance of this concept is not adequately understood by 
the academic profession, a fact which explains in large part why 
the academic profession does not have the respect shown to other 
learned professions. In this connection, it should be kept in mind 
that the work of the Association is conducted on behalf of the whole 
of the profession. Whatever benefits come from the work of the 
Association are for the whole of the profession. For instance, 
the Association’s Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure 
has never refused its services to nonmembers of the Association, 
even though such services have been expensive. The same is 
true of all the other Committees of the Association. This policy 
is believed to be sound, if for no other reason than that it is un- 
selfish. In the academic profession, of course, as in the case of 
other professions, there are always some individuals who, know- 
ingly or thoughtlessly, will accept the benefits of their professional 
organization made possible by the efforts and the money of others. 

Especially appropriate events to which nonmembers of the 
Association may be invited are those which take on the character 
of social meetings. Many Chapters have found it profitable to 
hold an annual social meeting in the form of a dinner meeting at 
the end of the year. The wives of members are, of course, invited 
to such meetings and are urged to attend, as are the wives of the 
invited guests. Dinner meetings make particularly good occa- 
sions for the presentation of addresses by distinguished guests, 
members of the institution’s governing board, and the institu- 
tion’s administrative officers. Such persons might well be in- 
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vited to these social meetings whether or not they participate as 
speakers. 

Occasionally, a second social meeting during the year is desirable. 
Apropos of this possibility, Chapters should be cautioned against 
having too many social meetings which might tend to limit the 
opportunity for discussion of serious professional subjects. Never- 
theless, there are social meetings, in addition to the annual dinner 
meeting, which can be especially felicitous. The writer knows of 
one Chapter which each year is host to members of the Faculty and 
of the Administration of the institution who are retiring from active 
service under the institution’s retirement policy. As often as pos- 
sible this Chapter combines its farewell to the retiring teachers and 
administrators with a social meeting as host to the Trustees of the 
institution. 

Meetings with other organizations, for example, with the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, have been found by many 
Chapters to be highly desirable. One advantage to such a meeting 
is that it is likely to bring out members who are seldom seen at 
other Chapter functions, and likely also to bring out their wives, who 
may subsequently induce them to attend the regular sessions of 
the Chapter. Dinner meetings or other types of social meetings 
should also be arranged on the occasion of the visit of a national 
officer of the Association or a member of the Association’s Council 
or to welcome some distinguished scholar, 

Though the subjects discussed at the meetings be interesting, 
and though the meetings be given adequate publicity, still there 
are other factors which contribute to a successful meeting. Chap- 
ter meetings should be held at some central place that has as little 
as possible about it to suggest the lecture room. For instance, the 
chairs should be arranged informally rather than in formal rows. 
And let it be remembered that the more comfortable the seats are, 
the better. It is also advisable not to shift unnecessarily from one 
meeting place to another. 

The time for holding meetings depends upon the habits of the 
community. Seven o’clock in the evening may fit well into the 
ways of a small community, whereas even eight o’clock may be too 
early for a group situated in a large city. Some Chapters have 
found that afternoon meetings are not successful because following 
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classroom work many members are fatigued, whereas in the evening 
they will have had time to relax and will therefore stay long after 
ten o’clock to see a discussion through. Everyone will agree that 
meetings should be started promptly and that the routine business 
of the Chapter should not be unduly emphasized. The minutes pre- 
pared by the Secretary, however, should be an adequate index of 
what was done when the group last convened. This record will re- 
fresh the memories of those who were present, bridge some gaps for 
those who were absent, and introduce still others to the work of the 
Chapter. If the minutes are well written, the absentees may re- 
gret that they were not in attendance. Furthermore, by briefly 
summarizing the discussion at the preceding meeting, these records 
may take on the character of publicity. Above all, let the minutes 
of the meetings of the Executive Committee be read, that members 
may know what that Committee has done. They have a right to 
the information these memoranda contain, that they may in good 
democratic fashion question the directors about their actions. 


Subjects for Chapter Consideration and Action 


Chapters have a free choice of subjects for their programs and, 
except for the limitations indicated in the third paragraph of By- 
Law 4 of the Association’s Constitution, may take such action with 
reference to these subjects as they deem appropriate. Before 
commenting upon particular subjects and programs which Chapters 
have found successful, it should be emphasized that the meetings of 
a Chapter during any year ought to be of a varied character. 
One lecture or address, the consideration of two or three committee 
reports, a forum, and a dinner meeting would make a well-rounded 
series of meetings for a year. To concentrate upon any one type of 
meeting produces a sameness of the programs which, in the long 
run, reduces the interest of the members and consequently dimin- 
ishes attendance. 

Although lectures and addresses can be very valuable, they are 
not likely to bring out a faculty in any numbers unless both the 
speaker and his subject are exceptionally interesting. College 
communities are composed of lecturers. Many campus organiza- 
tions resort to the scheduling of addresses. In consequence, a 
majority of the profession is likely to be surfeited with lectures. 
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Nevertheless, the officers of a Chapter may wish to schedule a few 
lecture meetings. These frequently make good programs at the 
opening of the academic year. As has been indicated already, the 
visit of a national officer of the Association provides appropriate 
occasion for an address to the Chapter. Administrative officers of 
the institution frequently welcome an opportunity to present ideas 
of programs to Chapters. In addition to the President and aca- 
demic Deans, the Dean of Men, for example, may wish to discuss 
aspects of student life. Registrars will have statistics on the in- 
coming or outgoing classes and on a number of subjects of interest 
to the Faculty. A year may be auspiciously inaugurated with an 
address by the President of the institution or by a Dean who, with 
the advice and aid of the Faculty, has undertaken changes in the 
school’s curriculum. Although a newcomer to the staff may be 
somewhat diffident, a chapter may graciously help him to break 
into the local circle by asking him to address the group. 

Other desirable types of Chapter meetings have been referred to 
several times. These consist of forums, discussions of committee 
reports, meetings with other organizations, and dinner and other 
social meetings. Whatever the nature of the subjects discussed in 
Chapter meetings, it usually is desirable to provide ample oppor- 
tunity for questions and comments on the part of those in attend- 
ance. General discussions of the topics presented by speakers or 
committees is perhaps the most stimulating aspect of a Chapter 
meeting. 

The subjects that may appropriately be considered by Chapters 
are numerous, so numerous that in some respects it seems un- 
necessary to name them. To name some of them, by way of sug- 
gestion and illustration, should, therefore, not be considered as an 
attempt to exhaust the possibilities or as a directive to Chapters. 
The subjects suggested in the following paragraph are based upon 
the writer’s own experience and upon that of other members of the 
Committee on Organization and Conduct of Chapters and of the 
General Secretary of the Association. Alert Chapter officers will 
have no difficulty in selecting subjects for Chapter consideration, 
whether of the kinds suggested or of others which will appeal to a 
Chapter whose members are interested in professional develop. 
ment. 
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The whole range of issues relating to, and the problems of, higher 
education are appropriate for Chapter discussion and action, oiz., 
The Future of Liberal Education, The Requirements for Certifi- 
cation to Teach in the Public Schools, Methods of Research, The 
Relation of Research to Teaching, The Counselling of Students, 
The Functions and Policies of Graduate Schools, The Junior Col- 
lege, The Position of the Instructor in Colleges and Universities, 
Sources of Financial Support of Institutions of Higher Learning, 
The Functioning of the College or University Library, Insurance 
and Retirement Plans, Recreational Facilities Available to the Fac- 
ulty, Teaching Loads, Building Programs, Faculty-Administration 
Relationships, The Economic Status of the Academic Profession, 
The Establishment of Salary Schedules, Criteria for Promotion, 
Methods of Evaluating Teaching Effectiveness, The Place and 
Function of Faculties in College and University Government, 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, Methods of Appointment and Pro- 
motion, Summer School Organization, Systems for Sabbatical 
Leaves, The Awarding of Honorary Degrees, etc. Such a list 
might be extended for many pages. It is given by way of sugges- 
tion only, is in no sense intended to be exhaustive, and does not 
attempt to indicate the ramifications of the topics included. 

The Bulletin of the Association provides many suggestions of 
subjects tor Chapter discussion, as do the published reports of 
the Association’s committees. In planning Chapter activities, 
the officers and committees will find it helpful to note the programs 
of other Chapters and regional groups reported in the Association’s 
Bulletin. Some of the better newspapers often print items of 
professional interest that lend themselves well to discussion. 

Subjects of educational import that permit of local application 
should be considered by the Chapters. Of such subjects the num- 
ber is legion, and most of them are of interest to all faculty members 
except the most indifferent. Among such subjects are the sugges- 
tions that come from members of the faculties to improve conditions 
of teaching and research. No educational institution functions 
perfectly, and faculty members can always be relied upon to point 
out what they regard to be imperfections of administration, the 
correction of which would, in their opinion, make their life pleas- 
anter and enable them to work more effectively. Herein lies one 
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of the reasons for the comparative inactivity of Chapters at many 
well-administered institutions. These inactive Chapters are often 
large in numbers, which indicates that the members of the faculties 
in these institutions support the Association because of their 
awareness of the need of a strong professional Association for col- 
lege and university teachers. With reference to subjects of local 
import for Chapter consideration, student problems should not be 
overlooked. Students usually have something in mind which they 
believe should be considered by faculty groups, and student opin- 
ion may be important. Student opinion may be important if for 
no other reason than that students do grow up and some of them 
become college and university presidents, deans, professors, and 
trustees, and as such will have great influence in determining the 
policies of higher education. 

Most of the subjects suggested for Chapter consideration have in 
them the possibility of local application. That is particlarly true 
of those relating to professional status, viz., salaries and salary 
schedules, retirement plans, group insurance, teaching loads, sab- 
batical leaves, academic freedom and tenure, etc. These and 
similar subjects should be of concern to every member of the aca- 
demic profession in every institution—and with them every mem- 
ber of the profession should be conversant. A study of a number of 
the subjects suggested cannot be pursued long before the Chapter 
will find itself face to face with a larger subject, namely, the place 
and function of the Faculty in the determination of institutional 
policies. In the determination of institutional policies, the Faculty 
of the institution is all too frequently ignored. Presidents, deans, 
and chairmen of departments are often appointed without consul- 
tation with the Faculty. Budgets are frequently made, buildings 
planned, new schools and departments established, etc., without 
consultation with the Faculty. The extent to which faculties have 
been thus ignored is evidenced in the all too frequent references to 
college and university teachers as “employees” who may be “hired”’ 
and “fired” at the will of the Administration. This attitude to- 
ward members of college and university faculties by many adminis- 
trations explains why the Association’s best known committees are 
Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure and Committee 
T on Place and Function of Faculties in College and University 
Government. 
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Chapter Bulletin Subscriptions 


Since it is part of the philosophy of the Association that adminis- 
trative officers, trustees, and teachers are associates in a joint enter- 
prise for the common good, it is important that teachers bring this 
philosophy to the attention of their associates—presidents, deans, 
and trustees. One of the best ways of doing this is for the Chapters 
to authorize subscriptions to the Association’s Bu/letin for college 
and university administrative officers and trustees. With regard 
to the value of these Chapter Bu/letin subscriptions, the General 
Secretary of the Association, in a recent Chapter Letter, wrote as 


follows: 


Since 1938 the Association has had an arrangement whereby 
chapters may authorize subscriptions for the Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation for trustees and administrative officers at a special rate of 
socentsa year. During 1946, 1326 Chapter Bulletin subscriptions 
for college and university trustees and administrative officers were 
authorized by 214 Chapters.! On the basis of many letters from 
trustees and administrative officers who receive the Bulletin pur- 
suant to this arrangement, it is my considered judgment that this 


relatively smal] expenditure has contributed more to the further- 
ance of the ideals and standards of the profession than any other 
activity of the Association. 


Value of Planning 


Two things are basic to successful Chapter activity: well-defined 
objectives and long-range planning to achieve them. A Chapter’s 
objectives should be concerned with the welfare of the institution— 
its students, its Faculty, and its Administration; with the welfare 
of the profession and of higher education as a whole; and with the 
general welfare of the society which institutions of higher educa- 
tion were created to serve. Without such objectives, a Chapter 
will drift and, in the long run, will have discussed much and ac- 
complished little. Indirectly, its discussions may have been of 
great value, but not the value that comes from specific tangible re- 
sults. Apart from the good that results from specific local achieve- 
ments in and of themselves, such achievements are most helpful in 


1In 1953, there are 2600 Chapter Bulletin subscriptions. 
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interesting nonmembers in affiliating with the Association, thereby 
increasing the influence of the Chapter and of the Association as a 
whole. 

Many Chapters do their most effective work through special com- 
mittees appointed to study a single subject. Such committees 
should take plenty of time to make a thoroughgoing study of the 
subjects assigned to them. When such a committee has obtained 
what it believes to be the necessary data and has formulated its 
conclusions, it should prepare a careful report and circulate this 
report to the members of the Chapter well in advance of the 
meeting at which the report is to be considered. Thus, the 
members of the Chapter will be enabled to be prepared for an 
intelligent consideration of the report. 

Some committees appointed to study special subjects may, of 
necessity, take on the nature of standing committees because the 
subject under consideration calls for study over a long period of 
time. This is true of such subjects as those related to the economic 
status of the profession. Committees studying such subjects 
should, however, be called upon from time to time to report prog- 
ress. Such reports should be reasonably complete. Premature 
publicity of the work of such committees and of all other commit- 
tees should be punctiliously avoided. Although some uninformed 
members of the Faculty may criticize a Chapter for its alleged in- 
activity, Chapters should not allow such criticism to interfere with 
quiet thoroughgoing study and the considered formulation of its 
findings in accordance with the Association’s standards for profes- 
sional objectivity. In this manner a Chapter becomes influential. 

When the consideration of a committee’s report has reached the 
point at which action may be taken, all phases of possible action 
must be carefully studied—whether to give immediate publicity 
to the report or a summary of the report, whether to communicate 
the report or a summary of it to the Administration of the institu- 
tion or to the press, etc. Whatever action may be contemplated 
with reference to the report of such a committee, and whatever 
other action a Chapter may contemplate, there should be an aware- 


ness of the implications of the following provision in By-Law 4 of 
the Association’s Constitution: 
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In local matters which would ordinarily come before the faculties 
for action, members of Chapters should in general act as members 
of Faculties rather than in the name of the Chapter; but the 
—— as such may make recommendations to the faculty con- 
cerned. 


This provision is not intended to inhibit action. It is intended only 
to avoid the danger of a Chapter’s being charged with seeking 
to usurp the functions of the institution’s Faculty. 

Chapters should also bear in mind another provision in By-Law 
4 of the Association’s Constitution, which reads as follows: 


Chapters should not as such make recommendations to adminis- 
trative officers of their institutions on matters of individual ap- 
pointment, promotion, or dismissal. 


This provision is based on the experience of the Association’s 
Central Office and of Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure. This experience indicates that it is not wise for members of 
Chapters or other local faculty groups to conduct investigations of 
alleged violations of the principles of academic freedom and tenure 
at their own institutions. Such activity is likely to be misunder- 
stood by administrative officers to the detriment of the Chapter 
and of the Association as a whole. Whether or not such activity is 
misunderstood, experience indicates that members of a Chapter are 
too close to the controversy in question to be able to view the facts 
with the necessary degree of objectivity. There is nothing in the 
provision quoted above, however, that precludes a Chapter from 
taking mediatory steps in an academic freedom or tenure situation 
with a view to bringing about an equitable adjustment. It is im- 
portant, however, that any mediatory steps taken by a Chapter be 
in accordance with the Association’s principles of academic freedom 
and tenure. Before taking such mediatory action it is advisable 
that Chapter officers consult with the national officers of the Asso- 
ciation for advice and suggestions. These officers stand ready at 
all times to give such assistance. 
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Relationships Among Chapters 


One cannot omit from a discussion such as this consideration of 
the relationships of a Chapter with other Chapters, particularly 
those not far distant. Relationships of this kind will vary from in- 
formal “get-togethers” among neighboring groups to formal re- 
gional meetings. Of the former, little need be said, except to com- 
mend them to Chapters as highly profitable undertakings, produc- 
tive of good feeling which often ripens into lasting friendships, not 
only among individuals, but also among departments and institu- 
tions. 

Regional meetings have become so valuable a part of the Associ- 
ation’s life that some suggestions with respect to these events may 
be appropriate. Every Chapter should aspire to be the host of 
such a meeting. Metropolitan Chapters can, of course, plan more 
ambitious events than groups more remotely located, but the latter 
often have advantages which make for pleasant and profitable 
meetings. 

Although the members of Committee E on Organization and 
Conduct of Chapters who serve as regional advisers have no desire 
to do more than assist in planning regional meetings, Chapters 
should keep in mind that each adviser has given considerable 
thought to the welfare of his region asa whole. A regional meeting 
at a particular time and place may be inadvisable in the light of 
facts known to the adviser but not known to the Chapter planning 
to sponsor the meeting. Chapters should consult, therefore, with 
the regional advisers with regard to the arrangements for all joint 
meetings. Such consultation may bring forth suggestions as to 
the cooperation of individuals and Chapters not located in the 
region of the proposed meeting. 

A regional meeting is best arranged by a special committee of the 
host chapter, acting in consultation with the Chapter’s Executive 
Committee. Nearby Chapters may well be asked to cooperate, 
and perhaps be made members of the Committee on Arrangements, 
although actual preparations for the event are better kept in the 
hands of the host Chapter. Only when there are two or more Chap- 
ters in a city may these responsibilities be satisfactorily divided. 
The Committee in charge may also include the regional adviser. 
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Regional meetings may be held independently or in connection 
with other meetings. A greater number of persons may be attracted 
in the latter case, but unfortunately the attention of the visitors 
is likely to be divided. In the first case a smaller number of per- 
sons may attend, but the minds of those who are present will be 
concentrated upon the topics set for the meeting. A Chapter may 
counteract the evils of divided attention by offering an especially 
attractive program and by securing well-known speakers. In any 
case, however, the general topic, or topics, to be discussed should 
be well stated and publicized. 

That great care must be taken to secure effective publicity goes 
without saying. A printed program is very helpful. Arrange- 
_ ments with the local press should be made in advance to assure 
adequate reporting. Better publicity will result if the chairman in 
charge of arrangements will write to the speakers in advance, ask- 
ing them for copies of portions of their addresses for release to the 
press. As in the case of releases concerning chapter activities to 
student newspapers, press notices to the city newspapers should be 
carefully prepared in journalistic style. A carefully prepared re- 
port of each regional meeting should be sent to the Association’s 
central office for possible publication in the Association’s Bulletin. 

The details of the business sessions and of luncheon or dinner 
sessions belong to the Committee on Arrangements. Regional 
advisers may be asked to speak, but it is sometimes wiser to let 
them lead discussions or speak after a number of delegates have 
put forward their ideas. The adviser is then in a position to 
emphasize important points, summarize the discussions, and sug- 
gest possible future development of the subject. If a member 
of the Association’s Council is present, he should be requested to 
take a prominent part in the program, inasmuch as he is informed 
concerning the current work of the Association. 

The financing of a regional meeting is, of course, a problem for 
the Chapters concerned. The dinner charge may be made to cover 
more than the caterer demands, and so make a registration fee un- 
necessary. Officers of the Association, or other well-known mem- — 
bers, may be brought to a local or regional meeting by having the 
institution or institutions, or some group within them, arrange for 
the visit in some other connection. The traveling expenses of the 
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adviser are paid out of an allowance authorized by the Council of 
the Association, but Chapters should remember that the individual 
adviser’s budget is meager and that he has many obligations to meet 
in the course of a year. 


Summary 


A summary of this paper is probably not necessary. Only this 
should be emphasized by way of conclusion: The American Associ- 
ation of University Professors is not given to talking about what it 
has been, and is, doing. It proceeds as a body of professional men 
and women devoted to their tasks, highly critical of themselves, 
and extremely cautious in their statements. It takes action only 
after all the facts have been obtained, verified, and evaluated. 
This is the procedure characteristic of professional organizations. 
It is the only effective procedure, particularly for the academic pro- 
fession, with its high standards for objectivity and its belief in an 
appeal to reason. 


The Development of the Association 


The Association has had a gradual and encouraging development. Beginning 
with 1362 Charter Members in 1915 and 1916, the membership has increased as 
follows: 


The Association’s membership in 1953 is distributed in 928 accredited colleges 
and universities; in 470 of these institutions there are organized Chapters of the 
Association. This membership represents approximately one-fourth of the college 
and university teachers in accredited institutions in the United States. 


E. Himsteap, General Secretary 


Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, the American Library Association (with adaptations 
for librarians), the American Political Science Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, and the Association for Higher Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is pub- 
lished for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 
this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the date of censuring are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin cita- 
tions. 


West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 
(February, 1939, Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941, Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

State Teachers College,! Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942, Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942, Bulletin, pp. 173-196) 

Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana March, 1950 
(Spring, 1949, Bulletin, pp. 74-111) 


1 Now Middle Tennessee State College. 


MEMBERSHIP 


CLASSES AND CONDITIONS—NOMINATIONS AND 
ELECTIONS 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on 
the accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association is the 
calendar year (January 1 through December 31). The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 
becomes effective as of January 1 of the following year unless the 
nominee requests that his membership become effective as of 
January 1 of the current year. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membershi 
if he holds a position of teaching and/or research, with the ne 4 
of instructor or its equivalent or higher, in an institution on the 
Association’s eligible list, provided his work consists of at least 
half-time teaching and/or research. Annual dues are $5.00. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions and who are not eligible for Active membership. 
Junior Members are transferred to Active membership as soon as 
they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
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administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position in 
teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus membership, 
Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may continue 
to receive the Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. fin the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Bu/letin for one calendar year, 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 639 nominations for Active membership and 
32 nominations for Junior membership are published as provided 
in the Constitution of the Association. Protests of nominations 
may be addressed to the General Secretary of the Association, 
who will, in turn, transmit them for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Admission of Members. The Council of the Association 
has ruled that the primary purpose of this provision for protests 
is to bring to the attention of the Committee on Admission of 
Members questions concerning the technical eligibility of nominees 
for membership as provided in the Constitution of the Associa- 
tion. To be considered, such protests must be filed with the 
General Secretary within thirty days after this publication. 


Active 


Adelphi College, Edwin B. Giventer; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
James F. Ferry, Herbert R. Padgett; University of Alabama, Edwin W. Nel- 
son, Jr.; Alfred University, David M. Leach, Homer C. Wilkins; Antioch 
College, Irwin Abrams, Robert K. Arnold, Barrett Hollister; Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Francis C. Cook; Arizona State College (Tempe), 
George T. Renner, III; University of Arizona, Ross M. Allen, Donald M. 
Ayers, Bernard A. Bialk, Emily C. Brodie, Marjorie S. Brookshire, Timothy 
Brown, Jr., Leland Burkhart, George D. Butler, Jr., R. W. Cline, Eugene T. 
Conley, Mabel P. Cox, Robert A. Crowell, John H. Denton, Joseph S. Folkner, 
Donald W. George, Jimmye S. Hillman, Robert W. Hoshaw, Alec E. Kelley, 
Victor H. Kelley, Edwin B. Kurtz, Jr., Dean F. McAlister, W. F. McCaughey, 
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Curtis B. Merritt, Louis A. Myers, Jr., Floyd Pahnish, Robert C. Parnell, 
James S. St. Clair, Alice B. Stanfield, Elmer M. Thierman, Fred H. Tschirley, 
Andrew Vanvig, David G. Wilson, Edward N. Wise, John P. Wonder; Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Newton H. Barnette, Norman DeMarco, Vance W. 
Edmondson, Richard V. Ganslen, Sara M. Ivey, Eleanor King, Louie W. 
Walter; Army Language School, Hushang Bahar, Ernest L. Bamford, Jason 
F. H. Chang, Eugene Ching, Kyung Cho Chung, Kien-Tien Fong, Alexis A. 
Gouroff, Andrew E. Goworow, James N. Javaher, Rio L. Liang, Mary W. 
Lynn, Fashad Samii, Michael S. Samsonow, Vladimir Shepel, Thomas N. 
Tanimoto, Maria C. Vallejo, Vladimir Vaulin, Joseph Cheng-Pin Wang, Yi 
Chu Wang, Daniel Wolkonsky, Esther Sun Woo; Augustana College (South 
Dakota), Robert Kress. 

Ball State Teachers College, Merrill C. Beyerl; Barat College of the Sacred 
Heart, Greta Gratzinger; Bard College, Heinrich Bluecher; Bates College, 
Richard W. Sampson; Baylor University, James C. Thorn; Beloit Col- 
lege, George W. Rommel; Benedict College, Francis Merchant; Berea College, 
Gilbert R. Gredler; Boston College, Robert C. Jackson; Boston University, 
George D. Blackwood, Louis C. Carey, Leslie S. Clark, Bernadette Coomara- 
swamy, John L. Fletcher, Jr., Herbert H. Golden, Winifred Hudson, Ruth M. 
Kennedy, Garry Margolius, Helen F. Phillips, Alan B. Sostek, Margaret L. 
Willson; Bradley University, William A. Sellon; Brandeis University, Merrill 
D. Peterson; University of British Columbia, J. Gordon Andison, Marion B. 
Smith; Brooklyn College, Nathan Axelrod, Robert E. Link, Edward Marcus, 
Harry Sussman; Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Victor Bobetsky, David 
Harker, Murray V. King; Brown University, Robert Minshall; University of 
Buffalo, Walter J. DeLacy, Roger W. Gratwick, Forrest Read. 

California Institute of Technology, G. W. Beadle, James F. Bonner, Robert 
F. Christy, Julian Cole, A. Erdélyi, Arthur W. Galston, N. H. Horowitz; 
University of California, William E. Berg, Edward C. Keachie, Josephine 
Miles; University of California (Davis), Elizabeth R. Homann, Robert A. 
Wiggins; University of California (Los Angeles), George A. Zizicas; Uni- 
versity of California (San Francisco), R. Gordon Agnew; Carleton College, 
Henry Van Dyke; Carroll College (Wisconsin), Harold Glander; Case In- 
stitute of Technology, Thomas E. Baker, Walter A. Deonik; Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Louis E. Cattaneo; Chicago Teachers College, Donald J. 
Blyth, Lucille E. Hubbard; University of Chicago, Lester Asheim, Kermit 
Eby, Hannibal S. Noce; Chico State College, George Brower; The City 
College, Richard Brotman; Claremont College, W. Robert Rankin; Clark 
University, Gordon T. Gwinn; Clarkson College of Technology, Joseph 
Salerno; Clemson Agricultural College, Woodrow W. Powell; Colorado 
State College of Education, Ralph T. Bishop, Irene E. Bogan, Eugene Carter, 
Harald P. Christensen, Neal M. Cross, Catherine H. Gates, George G. Gates, 
Lyman B. Graybeal, Fitzhugh L. Hambrick, Kenneth J. Hansen, Fred L. 
Herman, Howard D. Ninemires, Francis R. Quammen, Earle Rugg, Florence 
Williams, Doris Willis; University of Colorado, Theodore R. Walker; Colum- 
bia University, Mildred L. Fairchild, Charles Frankel, Kurt von Fritz, 
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M., Jack Frumin, Leland M. Goodrich, Hyman Grossbard, Willard J. Jacobson, 
Irene Kerrigan, Rufus W. Mathewson, Jr., Ernest Osborne, George T. Renner, 
Jr., Frank M, Snell, Jr.; Cornell University, Betty L. Barton; Cottey College, 
Harry Chew. 

Dartmouth College, Arthur O. Davidson, George F. Theriault; Davis and 
Elkins College, Tatiana Jardetzky; DePauw University, Barron B. Scar- 
borough; Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Mary D. 
Sandin; Dickinson College, Charles H. Bush, A. W. Climenhaga, Donald W. 
Flaherty, John C. M. Grimm, Elmer C. Herber, John J. Iorio, Lindy L. Lauro, 
Daniel W. Rachal, James E. Roper, Irvine N. Smith, Gerald M, Stevenson, 
Jr., Lee Ann Wagner; Dillard University, José Ferrer-Canales; Duke Uni- 
versity, Donald J. Dewey, R. H. Sales; Duquesne University, Gerard Bessette. 

Elmhurst College, Nellie R. Stickle; Emory University, Leroy E. Loemker. 

Fayetteville State Teachers College, William A. Gaines; Fisk University, 
Harry E. von Bergen, Cecil W. Wellborn; Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Cornelius A. Page; Florida State University, Werner Herz, Rowland 
E, Johnson; University of Florida, Robert S. Bader, Melvin C. Baker, William 
B. Eaton, Donald R. Harkness, Albert M. Laessle, J. David McVoy, John V. 
Slater; Fort Hays Kansas State College, Troy J. Crowder, James T. Fudge, 
Kirk E, Naylor, Katharine F. Nutt, Andrew I. Rematore, David T. Sorensen, 
Leora B. Stroup, Gerald Tomanek. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Rockwell C. Smith; George Washington Uni- 
versity, William C. Davis, Ronald Thompson; Medical College of Georgia, 
Hoke Wammock; University of Georgia (Atlanta Division), Bert H. Flanders; 
Gulf Park College, John L. Branson. 

Haverford College, Wayne C. Booth; University of Hawaii, Dorothy S. 
Brown, Julia H. Fussler, Jeanne D. Johnson, William Rivelli, Isabel L. Snow; 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Norman D. Kurland, Paul Meadows; 
University of Houston, Dean F. Johnston, Howard F. McGaw, Walter E. 
Purdy, T. C. Sinclair, Franklin L. Stovall, Joseph S. Werlin; Hunter College, 
Alice G. Elftman, Robert Motherwell. 

University of Idaho, William K. Ferrell; Illinois Institute of Technology, 
William Danforth; Northern Illinois State Teachers College, Bertha Bellis, 
Irene Feltman, Harvey A. Feyerherm, Homer Garretson, Eugene B. Grant, 
Clarence Ethel Hardgrove, Hugh Jameson, Frederick Kent, John W. Lloyd, 
James A. Meldrum, Wilma K. Miller, George L. Terwilliger; University of 
Illinois, Peter Axel, Geoffrey F. Chew, Elizabeth R. Melson, David Pines; 
University of Illinois (Navy Pier), Thelma C. Bird, Neena B. Schwartz; 
Indiana University, Clellie C. Oursler. 

Jamestown College, William L. Downing; Jersey City Junior College, 
Frances Ulrich; Johns Hopkins University, William H. Hoppmann, IJ; 
Juilliard School of Music, Richard F. Goldman. 

Kansas State College, Donald G. Kundiger, Webster H. Sill, Jr.; Kansas 
State Teachers College (Emporia), C. Denny Auchard; Kansas State Teachers 
College (Pittsburg), Hulda M. Berg; University of Kansas, Ruth E. Franzen, 
Helen E. Ladd, Robert Vosper; University of Kansas City, John T. Douty, 
J. Morton Walker; Kentucky State College, Howard M. Jason. 
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Lafayette College, Henri Amar; Lake Forest College, Dena Domenicali; 
Lebanon Valley College, Alex J. Fehr, Roy A. Snyder; Lehigh University, 
Fred G. Armstrong, Julian W. Bradbury, Thomas M. Haynes; Lincoln 
University (Pennsylvania), De Forest P. Rudd; Los Angeles State College, 
Joseph B. Ford, Leslie W. Nelson, Don D. Prosser, Ernest W. Toy, Jr.; 
University of Louisville, Frank E. Ryerson, Jr. 

McNeese State College, Mary B. Belaire; University of Maine, James G. 
Selwood; Marietta College, Ernest A. Smith; Marin Junior College, Corne- 
lius B. Weber; Maryland State Teachers College (Towson), James A. Fickes; 
University of Maryland, Paul V. Jewell, Bruce L. Melvin; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Walter A. Rosenblith; Massachusetts State Teachers 
College (Fitchburg), Anna G. E. Simmons; Massachusetts State Teachers 
College (Salem), Mary E. Casey, Margaret W. Dower, Leo F. Hennessey, 
Mary M. Jones, Helen J. Keily, Charles F. Kiefer, Elsie M. McCabe, Mildred 
B. Stone, James B. Sullivan; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Wor- 
cester), Edmund C. Osborne; Mercer University, Grover M. Ford, Mel- 
burn R. Mayfield; Mercy College, Claire C. Irwin; Miami University, Dora 
Lyon, Erich W. Steiniger; Central Michigan College of Education, Nicholas 
L. Cuthbert; Michigan State College, Willard G. Warrington, Margaret 
Yuill; University of Michigan, Robert O. Blood, Jr., Benjamin Darsky, John 
V. Field, Ernest L. Griffin, Jr., Samuel Krimm, Cyrus Levinthal, George R. 
Livesay, Herbert H. Paper, Benjamin J. Tepping, Charles J. Titus, Joseph L. 
Uliman; University of Minnesota, Arthur Adkins, Arthur H. Ballet, Wil- 
liam Edson, Richard C. Jordan, Robert M. Worthington, Helen J. Yesner; 
Mississippi State College, Robert L. Davis, Jr., W. B. Ennis, Jr., E. Irl 
Howell, S. S. Ivanoff, William E. Knight; University of Mississippi, Richard 
E. Keye, Peter F. Oliva, James W. Ward; Southeast Missouri State College, 
Catherine M. Draper; University of Missouri, Nelson C. Clark, Bohdan 
Jelinek; Missouri Valley College, Ernest E. Engle, Jean H. Faurot; Eastern 
Montana College of Education, John H. Snedeker; Monticello College, Rose- 
mary Egelhoff; Morehead State College, Alice E. Cox, Amy I. Moore, Olga 
Pecheniuk, Era Mae Smelley, Hazel H. Whitaker, Clarica Williams, Mary Jo 
Woerner; Mount Holyoke College, David P. Leonard; College of Mount St. 
Vincent, William F. Doyle; Mount Union College, Walter W. Webb. 

University of Nebraska, Barbara L. Drinkwater, Rosalie W. Farley, Jacob 
G. Geier, Nonda Herman, Erik C. F. Jensen, Lucille J. Kolind, C. Clyde 
Mitchell, Hilliard Pivnick, Julius Samuels, M. Jane Stewart; University of 
Nevada, Edward W. Yates; New Haven State Teachers College, Jesse L. 
Dow, Jr., Benjamin A. Hewitt, Edwin L. Martin; New Jersey State Teachers 
College (Montclair), Frank L. Clayton; New Jersey State Teachers College 
(Newark), Arthur W. Earl. 

State University of New York—College for Teachers at Buffalo, Raymond 
S. Bradley, Richard C. Brown, Richard G. Durnin, Loretta E. Hanover, Carl 
E. Hein, Otto A. Jiskra, Allan J. McCurry, Virginia F. Nudd, Julia C. Piquette, 
Grace K. Pratt, Artnoll L. Wegner, LaVerne R. Zimmer; Maritime College, 
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Frank E. Craig, Albert J. Gares, Fred C. Hess, A. Sanford Limouze, Charles 
W. Uhlinger; Teachers College at Cortland, Alma V. Armstrong, Blanche B. 
Bates, John W. Benedick, Raymond A. Biswanger, Jr., Douglas N. Bull, 
Isabelle B. Carter, Alice B. Groombridge, Robert R. Hertel, June Holcombe, 
William E. Hoth, Lester E. Hurt, Beatrice K. Ingalls, Lois E. Johnson, 
Clinton Keeler, Donald R. McCoy, Angela Pace, Robert D. Slaugh, Madaline 
L. Volpe, Robert J. Weber; Teachers College at New Paltz, Gertrude Steuer; 
Teachers College at Oneonta, Herman D. Behrens, Margaret Santora. 

New York University, Dan W. Dodson, David Gans, George E. Hudson, 
Rose Lammel, Max Sorkin, William H. Stahl, Philip Zlatchin, Marjorie B. 
Zucker; Newark College of Engineering, Jason E. Eberhart, Jr.; Niagara 
University, Eugene J. Torchia; North Carolina Agricultural and Technical 
College, James L. Stuart; North Carolina State College, Andrew J. Bartley, 
Henry C. Cooke; Northern State Teachers College, Edna Grinstead, Hilton 
P. Heming, Jr., Robert Huck; Northwestern University, Howard P. Hall, 
Bert G. Hickman. 

Oberlin College, Walter E. Aschaffenburg, Frances W. Herring; Ohio 
State University, A. Nelson Dingle, Jack J. Kempner, Merrill E. Noble, Stan- 
ley M. Sapon, Leontine R. Young; Ohio University, Allyne Bane; University 
of Oklahoma, William R. Bandy, Mendel Glickman, Cluff E. Hopla, Helen F. 
Kyle, Stanley McElderry, Muzafer Sherif; Oregon College of Education; 
Mary A. Donaldson, Mary H. Gwinn, Matthew R. Thompson; Southern 
Oregon College of Education, Harold A. Cloer, Betty Lou Dunlop; Oregon 
State College, R. D. Brown, Richard H. Dresher, Walter F. McCulloch, Wil- 
liam P. Wheeler; University of Oregon, Exine M. Anderson, Paul B. Means, 
Norman D. Sundberg, William C. Woods; College of Osteopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons, Wilbur L. Brandt. 

College of the Pacific, Arthur Corra, John C. Crabbe, Loida Farrow, Wil- 
helmina K. Harbert, Earl R. Jackson, Allan R. Laursen, Alden E. Noble, 
Leonard L. O’Bryon, Ernest E. Stanford, G. Warren White; Pennsylvania 
State College, Kenneth R. Beittel, Charles P. Thornton; University of 
Pennsylvania, Harry F. Arader, Seymour S. Cohen, Max A. Woodbury; 
Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, Albert W. Randall, Hubert 
D. Smith; Princeton University, Laurence B. Holland, William H. Ittelson, 
John McCarthy; University of Puerto Rico, Marion Garcia, Rose Sapperstein. 

Queens College (New York), Ralph A. Dale, Dorothy E. Rambo, Eugene 
Rosenfeld, Hollis L. White; Quinnipiac College, Philip R. Kasimer, Charles 
Stanbon, Mary S. Zink. 

University of Rochester, Donald R. Charles, James C. Peskin, Ralph A. 
Raimi, Melvin Spiegel, Philip L. Townes; Russell Sage College, Liberty 
Casali. 

St. Ambrose College, Arthur A. Karwath; St. Bonaventure University, 
Anthony R. Carbone; St. Francis College, J. Walter Klein, Paul J. Maloskey, 
Samuel A. Niles, Albert A. Zanzuccki; St. Vincent College, Andrew M. Doyle; 
San Bernardino College, John W. Berry; San Diego State College, Charles R. 
Webb, Jr.; San Francisco College for Women, Robert L. Cunningham; 
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Seton Hall University, Ruth T. McGrorey; Shaw University, Purdie Anders; 

Shenandoah College, Clarence H. Connor; Smith College, Ely Chinoy, 
George Cohen, Elizabeth Drew, Alvin Etler, James L. McPherson, Michael S. 
Olmstead, Gertrude P. Smith, Helene Sommerfeld, Dorothy Wrinch; Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, Francis L. Langford, Jr., Reuben T. Thornton, III; 
University of Southern California, Clifford V. Harding, William V. Mayer, 
Laudelino Moreno, Richard B. Tibby; Southern State College, Bert D. 
Anderson, Robert G. Campbell, Inez Couch, Howard H. Farris, Florrie B. 
Franklin, Margaret Harton, Frank L. Irwin, William C. Munn, R. Houston 
Speck, Ellie Tucker, C. A. Yeoman; Stanford University, Moses Abramovitz, 
Kenneth J. Arrow, Wendell Bell, Roy E. Carter, Jr., Quentin B. Deming, Elmer 
D. Fagan, Robert Hofstadter, Robert Hoopes, H. Stuart Hughes, Stephen J. 
Kline, Julius Margolis, Lelland J. Rather, Victor Richards, Gideon Rosen- 
bluth, George B. Scofield, Gordon K. Scott, Richard Scowcroft, Fannie R. 
Shaftel, Friedrich W. Strothmann, Alfred R. Sumner, Raynard C. Swank, 
Robert D. Wirt, Dale P. Wren; Stout Institute, Hazel Van Ness; Syracuse 
University, Kenneth Miller, Eric Westberg. 

Tarleton State College, Mary H. Westbrook; East Tennessee State Col- 
lege, George N. Dove; Middle Tennessee State College, James H. Swann; 
Texas Southern University, Thelma B. Watson; Texas State College for 
Women, George P. Vose; University of Texas, David A. Hagerman, Glenn V. 
Russell; University of Toledo, Ina Hellstern, Eugene W. Schoch, Fred W. 
Staubach; Trinity College (Connecticut), Michael R. Campo; Tufts College, 
Benjamin J. Browne, Gilbert K. Krulee, Richard S. Rudner; Tulane Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, Harold Baer, Vincent J. Derbes, Thomas F. Fagley, John 
K. Hampton, Jr., Ernest Kun, William H. Sternberg. 

Union College and University (Albany Medical School), Pradisth Cheosakul; 
University of Utah, Walter Hahn. 

Valparaiso University, Lyda Palmer; Vassar College, Shirlyn G. Brien, 
Elizabeth Meade, Philip Nochlin, Linda Weinberg; Villanova College, 
Martin J. Drury, Richard L. Sonne, Roy Washer; Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, M. Franklin Ellmore; Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Radford Col- 
lege), Samuel L. Abbott, Jr., Richard W. Copeland, Jr., William E. Merrill. 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Paul J. Kirsch, David B. Tyler; 
Wake Forest College, James W. Long, Henry S. Stroupe; Western Washing- 
ton College of Education, Patricia Hieber; Washington University, Phillip H. 
Starr, Robert J. Glaser, Isaac L. Shechmeister; University of Washington, 
Victor Erlich, William J. Gore, William H. Harbold, Robert K. Jaedicke; 
Wayne University, Morton Rosenbaum; Wellesley College, Emily T. Wolff; 
Wesleyan University, Rudolf E. Haffner; West Virginia State College, 
Evelyn M. Peters; Western College for Women, Jenkin Davies; Western 
Reserve University, John F. Hall; Westminster College (Pennsylvania), 
Thomas F. Cummings; College of William and Mary (Norfolk), Elizabeth 
M. Simcoe; Winthrop College, Armando R. A. del Cimmuto, Maurice J. 
Ingerson; Wisconsin State College (La Crosse), Mary H. Hebberd, Edith 
Wing; University of Wisconsin, Ann Bardeen, John J. Enck, Harold H. 
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Hailer, Thomas J. Higgins, John M. Kuhlman, John F. Valleau, James R. 
Villemonte, Harry A. Waisman, Alvin Whitley; Wittenberg College, Carl W. 
Shanor; Wofford College, Kenneth D. Coates; Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, Ernest D. Wilson. 

Xavier University (Ohio), Frederick E. Wirth. 

Yale University, Vern Countryman, Albrecht Goetze, Henry Helson, 
Louis Meites, Laurence Michel, George W. Pierson, Donald F. Poulson, 
Charles L. Remington, J. P. Trinkaus, Wolf Vishniac, Morris A. Wessel; 
Yeshiva University, Arnold N. Lowan, Israel Young. 


Junior 

Brandeis University, Sidney Rosen; University of Chicago, Marianne 
Rigsbey; The City College, Harvey Golickman; University of Connecticut, 
Gregory T. Polletta; Dickinson College, H. Chace Davis, Jr., Amos B. 
Horlacher, Mary Margaret Kellogg; University of Florida, Nelson G. Williams; 
Iowa State College, Jack M. Anderson, Wallace A. Raab, Gerard P. Weeg; 
University of North Carolina, John N. Phillips; Ohio State University, Charles 
R. Foster; University of Rochester, William T. Burke, Jr., Richard H. 
Epstein, Alex J. Haggis, Gerald J. Miller, Richard L. Potter, Franklin W. 
Stahl, Robert C. Struthers; Syracuse University, Erich F. Bordne; Tulane 
University of Louisiana, John S. Griffin, Jr.; University of Utah, Newell C. 
Remington; Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, George K. Brown 
(Ph.D., University of Edinburgh), North Stonington, Connecticut; C. Wil- 
lard Hart, Jr. (M.A., University of Virginia), Farmville, Virginia; W. Ivan 
Hoy (Ph.D., University of Edinburgh), Asheboro, North Carolina; George 
Kranzler (Graduate work, Columbia University), Brooklyn, New York; 
Robert F. Pearse, (Ph.D., University of Chicago), Detroit, Michigan; Socrates 
L. Rombakis, (Ph.D., University of Berlin), Dubuque, Iowa; Peter Simon 
(M.A., Claremont Graduate School), Washington, D. C.; Hubert W. Turner 
(Graduate work, University of Iowa), Alta, lowa; Harold Zallen (Graduate 
work, Boston University), Dorchester, Massachusetts. 


Elections to Membership 
The Committee on Admission of Members announces the election 
to membership in the Association of 1182 Active and 30 Junior 
Members as follows: 


Active 

Adams State College, Elsie S. Dunkel, H. Felix Young; Adelphi College, 
Alan M. Pope; University of Akron, Dorothy Hamlen, Maurice Morton, 
Frank T. Phipps, Alvin M. Richards, Jr., James E. Shearer; Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Michael Leichter; Alabama State Teachers College (Troy), 
Thelma Goodwin, Jeanette Howard, Roscoe D. Kelley, Earl Watson; Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Charles A. Cate, Frederick W. Kraus, Christian de la 
Ménardiére; Allegheny College, William P. Wharton; Allen University, 
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Jack Jordan; American University, Robert IT. Bower; Amherst College, 
Henry F. Dunbar, Jr.; Antioch College, Valdemar Carlson, James F. Corwin, 
William Dustin, Heinz Eulau, I. Moyer Hunsberger, Albert B. Stewart, 
Bernard A. Weisberger, Richard G. Yalman; Appalachian State Teachers 
College, Leo Pritchett; Arizona State College (Flagstaff), Roxie B. Diver, 
Richard Lloyd, Esther K. Scharpenberg; Arizona State College (Tempe), 
Arthur R. Beals, J. C. Douthit, Mary J. Escudero, Helen A. French, John B. 
Goodwin, Robert A. Heimann, Lucile B. Kaufman, Paula R, Kloster, Guy D. 
McGrath, Olive D. Malm, Marion L. Moore, Lewis S. Neeb, David V. Nelson, 
Stanley J. Peabody, E. Joseph Scraford, Herbert S. Wallace, Raymond E, 
Wochner, Pete Zidnak; University of Arizona, John J. Reynolds; Army 
Language School, Bogdan M. Baskevitch, D. Doris Campbell, George I. 
Chertkoff, Alexander Filatiev, Tsung-Butt Fong, Clare Fragos-Balluff, 
Robert B. Franco, Frederick C. H. Garcia, P. Schutung Han, Paul A. Ino- 
stroza, Alice M. Johnson, Paul H. Madarasz, Alexander S. Malbin, Hans W. 
Munzer, Hanna Palmerston, Arthur J. Reissner, Hans G. von Richter, Ivan 
Stenbock-Fermor; Augustana College (South Dakota), Emil Erpestad. 


Ball State Teachers College, Laura M. Schroeder; Bard College, Leo Troy; 
Bates College, Raymond L. Kendall; Bennett College, Frenise A. Logan; 
Berea College, James R. Bobbitt; Blue Mountain College, Marian Feldmann; 
Bluefield State College, John T. Jones; Boston University, George Barnett, 
Elizabeth Cameron, James A. Fisher, Rose Godbout, Helen K. Hickey, 
Phyllis R. Marks, Howard V. Perlmutter, Charles H. Russell, John A. Wallace, 
J. Fred Weaver; Bowdoin College, William S. Flash, A. LeRoy Greason, Jr., 
James M. Moulton; Brandeis University, Marie Boas, Robert A. Manners, 
Simon Rawidowicz, Bernard Rosenberg, Carl J. Sindermann; University of 
British Columbia, John A. McDonald; Brooklyn College, LeRoy Bowman, 
Sam Duker, William Forman, Helen H. Jennings, Meyer Reinhold, Reuben 
Wallenrod; Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Harley S. Thompson, Floyd L. 
Warne; Brown University, Walter Kenworthy; Bryn Mawr College, Germaine 
Bree, Donald R. Brown; University of Buffalo, Florence Cuthill, Malcolm S. 
Eiken, Sherman F. Feyler, Edwin C. Jauch, Theodore E. Johnson, Lindesay 
M. Parrott, Jr., Anthony Peranio, Richard A. Powell, Theodor Ranov, Con- 
stantine N. Stavrou, Harry Suprinick, Constantine A. Yeracaris; Butler Uni- 


versity, Alfred R. Edyvean, James B. Miller, Beauford A. Norris, Ronald E. 
Osborn. 


California Institute of Technology, Charles R. De Prima, Frank E. Marble; 
University of California, Vera S. Erlich, Rheem F. Jarrett; University of Cali- 
fornia (Davis), Gwendolyn B. Needham; University of California (Los An- 
geles), Edward B. Johns, Lorraine M. Sherer, Henry J. Thompson; Uni- 
versity of California (San Francisco), Louis A. Strait; Carleton College, 
Robert E. Adamson, Albert Elsen; Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
David R. Roberts; Carroll College (Wisconsin), Nancy Boman, Eliza- 
beth Kempton, Jared Wend; Carson Newman College, H. D. Pickens; 
Catholic University of America, Leo Brady, Dorothy A. Mohler, James D. 
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Waring; Central State College (Ohio), Albert H. Baker, Henry A. Garcia, 
Arletta M. Johnson, Essie K. Payne, Ralph Templin; Chicago City Junior 
College (Wilson Branch), Gerry Civin; Chicago City Junior College (Wright 
Branch), Meyer Weinberg; Chicago Teachers College, Muriel Beuschlein; 
University of Chicago, Robert T. Blackburn, Hyman G. Landau, Charles E. 
Olmsted, Anatol Rapoport; Chico State College, Charles F. Kunsemiller, C. 
Robert Laxson, Norman Lofgren, Mildred L. Sears, Joseph L. Slack, Garrett 
L. Starmer; University of Cincinnati, Walter P. Egle, Robert F. Gleckner, 
Alfred Kuhn, Howard B. Lyman, J. Keith Stewart; The City College, Helen 
H. Davidson, Stewart C. Easton, Melvin Herman, Janet A. Kelley, Frank 
Riessman, Jr.; Clark University, Gerson Kegeles; Coe College, Fred S. Cook, 
Norbert J. Gossman; Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, Laurence 
A. Cummings, Lois J. Sanders; University of Colorado, William C. Hoag; 
Columbia University, Herman Ausubel, Harold Barger, Arno A. Bellack, Lee 
Benson, Sidney Berengarten, Joseph L. Blau, Ralph H. Bowen, Lyman Bryson, 
Justus Buchler, Nathan E. Cohen, Eugene Dorfman, Irwin Edman, L. H. 
Farinholt, Martin Fleisher, Roma Gans, Peter Gay, Alfred Gellhorn, L. Car- 
rington Goodrich, Alfred J. Kahn, George Katz, Thomas F. Lewin, Seymour 
M. Lipset, Otto Luening, Anne McKillop, Millard Meiss, Seymour Melman 
J. Malcolm Miller, John H. Randall, Jr., Basil Rauch, Merton L. Reichler 
Stephen W. Rousseas, Herbert Solomon, Jack B. Weinstein, Henry W. Wells, 
Miriam L. Yevick; Connecticut College, Yehudi A. Cohen, William H. Dale, 
Paul H. Garrett, George Moeller, Ruby T. Morris, Irene D. Neu, William A. 
Niering; University of Connecticut, Frederick Amling, Arthur ©. Bobb, 
Arsene Croteau, Wendell Davis, Norman Friedman, Gardiner H. London, 
Charles A. McLaughlin, Augustus A. Maier, Gustav A. L. Mehlquist, Mary 
Miller, Calvin K. Mutchler, Robert A. Peters, Romeo L. Moruzzi, Josephine 
A. Rogers, Richard W. Schafer, Arthur E. Schwarting, Donald M. Skauen, 
Janice W. Smith, Richard F. Stinson, Victor M. Valenzuela; The Cooper 
Union, Walton D. Ellison, Jr., Aaron L. Fessler; Cornell College, Norman P. 
McLean; Cornell University, Mabel Doremus, Mildred Dunn, Neal F. 
Jensen, Frank A. Lee, Peter Ward; Cottey College, Winston Weathers. 


Dartmouth College, Seymour Menton, Elias L. Rivers; Davis and Elkins 
Coilege, Thomas E. Nicholas, David E. Warner, Jr.; University of Delaware, 
Byron L. Bondurant, Robert S. Cox, William E. McDaniel; Denison Univer- 
sity, John B. Brown; De Paul University, Marie H. Costello, Harry F. Schlich- 
ting; Dickinson College, Charles A. Carpenter, Jr., Margaret M. Ramos; 
Drake University, Owen D. Brainard, Mary R. Caron, Robert C. Eaton, 
Leo O. Forkey, Edward G. Roberts; Duke University, O. Kenneth Campbell, 
Jerome S. Harris, Howard A. Strobel. 

Elmhurst College, Latham Baskerville; Emmanuel Missionary Colleges 
Hans L. Rasmussen; Emory University, Howard E. Campbell, R. A. Day, Jr., 
Richard B. Drake, Edward F. Franze, Jr., Roland M. Frye, Stephen W. Gray, 
John E. Muthard, Sam C. West. 


Fisk University, Rae Dalven; Florida State University, Walter Blackstock, 
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Earl Frieden, William S. Mathis, Kenneth M. Shaver; University of Florida, 
Robert L. Curran, Earl C. Pirkle, Jr.; Franklin College of Indiana, Guy O. 
Baker; Furman University, Curtis E. Tate, Jr. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, David C. Shipley; George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Jack Allen, Kenneth S. Cooper, J Isaac Copeland, Harold D. 
Drummond, C. B. Hunt, Jr., W. D. McClurkin, Julian C. Stanley, Jr.; George 
Washington University, Mildred H. Shott, Robert C. Vincent; North Georgia 
College, Ben W. Sanders; Georgia Institute of Technology, Benjamin J. 
Dasher, David L. Finn, William A. Hinton, James H. Lucas, Howard L. 
McKinley, Royal F. Sessions; University of Georgia (Atlanta), Robert W. 
Walts; Gettysburg College, Ralph D. Lindeman, Richard F. Tomasson; 
Goucher College, Beverly Canning; Gulf Park College, William T. Sadler; 
Gustavus Adolphus College, Arnold E. Carlson, Oscar A. Winfield. 

Hamilton College, Sidney Wertimer, Jr.; Hanover College, John E. 
VYarnelle; Harvard University, Helen W. Deane; University of Hawaii, 
Lorraine F. Fitzsimmons, Fritz W. Forbes, Lester Fox, Judson L. Ihrig, 
Catherine E. Lang, Anne M. Morris, Daniel S. Noda; Hershey Junior College, 
Elwood S. Hackman; Hofstra College, Edward F. Robinson; University of 
Houston, Helen M. Douthitt; Howard College, Ralph Erickson; Howard 
University, Jean V. Alter; Hunter College, Patricia L. FitzGerald, Saverina 
H. Morsilli, Dorothy D. Sebald. 

Idaho State College, August C. Bolino, Jack H. Curtis, Dale L. Tanner; 
University of Idaho, William M. Howard, Kenneth E. Hungerford, William P. 
Lehrer, Jr., James W. Martin, John T. Norgord, Allan Perry, Warren K. Pope, 
Emmet E. Spiker; Illinois Institute of Technology, Robert A. Eubanks; 
Eastern Illinois State College, Garland T. Riegel, Aldrich J. Stevens; Southern 
Illinois University, Henry M. Borella, William H. Freeberg, Elizabeth A. 
Greenleaf, James H. Hall, Willard D. Klimstra, Clarence D. Samford, E. Earle 
Stibitz, Forrest B. Tyler, Helen Zimmerman; University of Illinois, George 
H. Agate, Ralph C. Hay, Samuel P. Hays, Murray Horwitz, Viola James, 
Elizabeth M. Sands, Allen V. Sapora, Raymond E. Schultz, Julian H. Steward, 
Soulima Stravinsky; University of Illinois (Navy Pier), Ann E. Heilman, 
Victor E. Ricks; Indiana State Teachers College, Zelda Hedden; Indiana 
University, Ralph T. Daniel, Agnes Davis, Mary E. Gaither, George Herzog, 
Felix J. Oinas, Kenneth C. Rugg, Stephen G. Savage, Clifford Truesdell, 
William E. Wilson; Iowa State College, Alice D. Awtrey, Donald W. Brown, 
Malcolm B. Drexler, Durwin M. Hanson, Ira D. Johnson, G. A. Lineweaver, 
Ann Nygaard, Paul C. Taff, Martin J. Ulmer, Esther Whetstone; Iowa State 
Teachers College, Blake D. Anderson, Joyce Anderson, Jean A. Burgess, 
Ellen P. Hansen; State University of Iowa, Francis T. Cole, Norma Hajek; 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Frank Keedy, Lee Underhill. 

Jacksonville Junior College, Lawrence E. Breeze, Annette P. Crickard; 
Jamestown College, Robert E. Dressler, Arthur G. Ellingson, C. V. Huene- 
mann, Robert T. Laudon, Harry Mason, Phillipp H. Mergler, John W. Seale, 
Lyle L. Tyner; Jersey City Junior College, Catherine L. Hughes; Johns 
Hopkins University, David E. Davis, Abraham Lilienfeld, Paul Meier. 
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Kalamazoo College, Marion H. Dunsmore; Kansas State College, Maurice 
D. Woolf; Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), Joseph M. Pease, 
Charles E. Walton, Richard B. Westkaemper; University of Kansas, William 
F. Donoghue, Jr., John R. Dunmire, Lavina Franck, Mehdi Shirazi, Arvid 
Shulenberger; University of Kansas City, John Dowgray, Jr., Albert Elkin, 
Florence Neely, John C. Richard; Kent State University, Raleigh M. Drake, 
Clarence R. Haerr, Richard J. Kotis, Donald W. McCafferty, Richard P. 
Paskert, Trevor J. Rees, Phillip R. Shriver; University of Kentucky, Charles 
R. Minton, Granville W. Stokes; Keuka College, Pearl Wu Hsu; Knox 
College, Victor E. Amend, Rene N. Ballard, Edward F. Cooke, Delmar Solem, 
Elizabeth B. Wilson, Howard A. Wilson; Knoxville College, Wilhelmina W. 
Colston, Paul L. Redden. 

Lafayette College, John M. Coleman, Minott Lee Coombs, Hance C. 
Hamilton, George D. Heath, III, James G. Hepburn, Donald Kocher, Samuel 
E. Lindley, John Marthinsen, Carl Oberman, George G. Sause, Chester N. 
Truax, Jr.; Lake Erie College, Eldon Winkler; Lawrence College, Kyle Ward, 
Jr.; Lebanon Valley College, Alice M. Brumbaugh, Robert O. Gilmore, W. 
Maynard Sparks; Lehigh University, Edward H. Cutler, Theodore Hailperin, 
Frank S. Hook, Finn B. Jensen, M. Candler Lazenby; Lincoln University 
(Pennsylvania), Laurence Foster; Little Rock Junior College, H. L. Cook, 
Joseph K. Halliburton, James H. Stevenson, Orville W. Taylor; Longwood 
College, Jack D. Burke; Los Angeles State College, Karl M. Wallace; Louisi- 
ana State University, Jacob P. Blumenfeld, George C. Branam, Leo B. Selden, 
Jr., Cresap S. Watson, Otis B. Wheeler; Lycoming College, Joseph D. Babcock, 
John W. Chandler, John G. Hollenback. 

McNeese State College, Margaret C. Richard; Macalester College, Edith 
A. Stevens; Madison College, Gertrud Burau; University of Maine, John B. 
Calkin, Earl B. French, Brooks W. Hamilton, Marvin C. Meyer, Robert P. 
Shay, Joseph M. Trefethen; Marquette University, Clifford L. Helbert; Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Alfred Danegger, Lloyd A. DeLamater, Robert G. Grenell, 
Evelyn Y. Marion, Julian B. Roebuck; Marymount College, Lillian J. Proi- 
etto; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Bernard T. Feld, David H. 
Frisch; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Fitchburg), Signe Antila, 
Daniel L. Healy, Elma M. Johnson, John J. Kelly, Jr., Anna F. Philbin, 
Lillian Tater; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Lowell), H. Marie 
Garrity, Elizabeth A. Neilson; Massachusetts State Teachers College 
(Salem), Timothy F. Clifford, Adele M. Driscoll; University of Massachu- 
setts, Frederick B. Chandler, Henry A. Lea, Mitchell A. Light; Memphis 
State College, Dean G. Epley; Mercer University, Marshall H. Daugherty, 
Charles A. LeGuin, Edward J. Newby, Eli M. Spark, Marguerite Woodruff; 
Miami University, Wilma J. Fox, Bernard W. Fuhr, Mildred Miskimen, L. 
Warren Nelson, Milton A. Orowitz, Frank B. Robinson; University of Miami, 
Barbara Mullan, Lewis E. Walton, Eugene E. White; Central Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Gilbert Maienknecht, Robert L. Sawyer; Northern Michi- 
gan College of Education, Esther Ferns; Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, James W. Boynton, Howard D. Corbus, Wendall B. Fidler, Adrian 
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Trimpe; Michigan State College, Harold M. D'Arcy, Alice M. Davis, Jack R. 
De Lora, Carl H. Gross, Charles Hirschfeld, Stanley J. Idzerda, John B. Kelly, 
Waldo I. Kenerson, Morton S. Malter, Lawrence E. Malvern, Stanley S. 
Radford, Walter P. Schroeder, Everett G. Snyder, W. Grant Swayze; Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Claribel B. Halstead, Erich H. Rothe, Leonard Torn- 
heim, William Winter; Middlebury College, John J. Beaulieu, Frederick B. 
Bowman, Donald A. Campbell, Paul M. Cubeta, Albert H. Ewell, Jr., John 
Handy, Jr., Reinhold W. Herman, Robert P. McIntosh, Walter A. Moyer, 
Jr., Charles P. Scott, David C. Seeley; Mills College, Charles A. A. Zwing- 
mann; University of Minnesota, Emma M. Birkmaier, Joseph G. Gall, Z. 
Zimmerman Hugus, Jr., Wayne K. Kirchner, Don Martindale, Maynard C. 
Reynolds, Louis T. Safer, Michael Scriven, Samson O. A. Ullmann, Jack V. 
Wallinga, Dorothy A. Whitmore; University of Minnesota (Duluth Branch), 
Mary A. Tarulli; Mission House College and Theological Seminary, Robert 
C. Voight, William Welti; Mississippi State College, William Buchanan, 
Atwell E. Champion, Dorothy Dickins, Leslie L. Ellis, Jr., A. Alexander 
Fanelli, Victor H. Goodman, William S. McGuire, Woodson W. Moffett, 
Jr., D. W. Parvin, Raymond Payne, E. Merle Wade, Alfred B. Wiles; Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women, Harriet Barnes, Ralph W. Erickson, M. 
Elisabeth Hudson, George R. Monks; University of Mississippi, John Pilking- 
ton, Jr., Henry B. Wilson; University of Missouri, Margaret Alley, Starley 
M. Hunter, Dorothy S. Pearson, Helen C. Tobias; Western Montana College 
of Education, Winifred Greenwood, Bruno J. Katz; Montana State College, 
Chester B. Baker; Montana State University; Kathleen Campbell, Edith L. 
Guyor, Henry Knapp, Muriel R. Loran; Monticello College, Paul J. Cooke, 
Helen R. Sprague; Moravian College for Women, Joseph K. Hichar, Ruth M. 
Roberts; Morehead State College, Patti Bolin, William B. Owsley, Toney 
Phillips, Fenton T. West; Mount Holyoke College, George E. Hall, Alan V. 
McGee, Prudence R. Myer; Mount Union College, Clayton Briggs, Paul W. 
Cauffiel, David H. McIntosh, Carl A. Scheel, Jr., Norman Welling, Paul W. 
Whear; Muhlenberg College, Victor B. Johnson. 


University of Nebraska, Nathan B. Blumberg, John D. Chapman, Robert 
H. DeWitt, Lyle D. Edmison, Margaret L. Fahrnbruch, Dorothy M. 
Hanpeter, Arthur Heiserman, Sherwood Kirk, Donald F. Kline, Avis 
Kristenson, Garnet Larson, Virginia Logan, Leon Lucas, Jack H. Monderer, 
Robert K. Sakai, J. Galen Saylor, Albert Schrekinger, Herman R. Storm; 
University of Nevada, Frank Barsalou, H. Jerome Seim; University of New 
Hampshire, James R. Bowring, Vincent C. De Baun, Edward T. Donovan; 
New Haven State Teachers College, L. Franklin Moore, Jr.; New Jersey 
State Teachers College (Trenton), William Goldstein, Herbert R. Treuting, 
Jr., Jessie R. Turk; New Mexico State College, Paul A. Fryxell; New Mexico 
Institute of Mining and Technology, Walter Drost-Hansen; University of New 
Mexico, Pat Julio. 


State University of New York—Agricultural and Technical Institute at 
Alfred, Mortimer L. Clark, Jr., Andrew Hritz, J. Stanley Marshall, Truman A 
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Parish, Walter Schogoleff; Agricultural and Technical Institute at Morrisville, 
Daniel Tannenbaum; College for Teachers at Albany, Hasan Bey, Virginia L. 
Bingham, Kendall A. Birr, Marvin R. Blythe, Morris E. Eson, Elizabeth M. 
Glass, Mary-Catherine Hudson, Violet H. Larney, Paul A. Lowder, Hugh M. 
Smith, Clifton C. Thorne; Teachers College at Fredonia, Charles B. Varney; 
Teachers College at Oneonta, Janet E. Green, Hazel A. Grubbs, Evelyn R. 
Hodgdon, John L. Wilsbach. 

New York University, Timothy W. Costello, Donald Dohrman, Vincent 
F. Hopper, Walter Kob, Gerald B. Lahey, Glenn B. Snyder, Richard N. Swift, 
James O. Wettereau, Daniel M. Wilner; Agricultural and Technical College of 
North Carolina, Sylvester Clarke, William J. Decatur, LeRoy Everett, Alice 
C. Goss, Herbert M. Heughan, V. Anthony Horne, Arthur F. Jackson, John B. 
Murphy, Benjamin F. Peery, Veda S. Stroud, Charles R. Wyrick; North 
Carolina College at Durham, Ray Thompson, Mildred W. Turner; University 
of North Carolina, Michael K. Berkut, William Demeritt, Thomas J. Lassiter; 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Susan Delony, William 
C. DeVeny, Cathryne Kehoe, Ellen Penn; North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Marvin E. Jensen; North Dakota State Teachers College (Minot), Jane Gray, 
Clarabelle McDermand, Betty Miller, Bertha Okland, John A. Strohm, 
Julianne Wallin, Ralph C. Wallin; North Dakota State Teachers College (Val- 
ley City), M. Louise Bane, Florence E. Bell, L. H. Bruhn, Mary H. Canine, 
Winifred Conroy, Donald W. Ferguson, Leo A. Frommelt, Charlotte Graichen, 
Glenn Hanna, Helen M. Hansen, Hazel M. Holmgren, Pearl Jack, Wilbur 
Keeling, Soren O. Kolstoe, Paul G. Kraig, Naomi Larson, Verna E. Mackie, 
Roy W. Meyer, Kittie Moss, Helen Movius, James W. O’Connell, Gerhard O. 
Ovrebo, Harry O. Pearce, Ethel M. Peterson, Henry M. Reitan, Hugh M. 
Robinson, Mabel L. Snoeyenbos, Lena Vangstad, Thilda Vangstad, John A. 
Williams, Opal Wooldridge; University of North Dakota, Robert E. Bergstrom, 
Oscar Manz; Northwestern State College, J. Louis Bouchard, Leslie L. 
Thomason; Northwestern University, Dean C. Barnlund, Harper W. Boyd, Jr., 
Meyer Dwass, Richard C. Gerfen, J. O. Osterberg, Alex Rosenberg, Maxwell 
Rosenlicht, Howard A. Slack, Ralph Westfall; University of Notre Dame, 
Thomas F. Broden, Jr., Frank W. Kelly, Paul A. Montavon, Edward R. Quinn. 

Occidental College, Andrew F. Rolle; Odessa College, Sibyl L. Estes; 
Ohio State University, Morton Alpert, Richard Armitage, William T. Bucking- 
ham, Alfred C. Clarke, Simon Dinitz, Russell R. Dynes, Paul E. Fertig, Lewis 
E. Harris, Warren E. James, David H. Jenkins, Seymour B. Koritz, Carl A. 
Lamey, Joy Lind, John H. Muschick, Paul L. Noble, Michael Peppe, Florence 
G. Robbins, F. James Rybak, John H. Sitterley, Robert A. Titus, Warren T. 
Troutman, Emmanuel P. Varandyan, John H. Wilson; Ohio University, Rob- 
ert H. Cory, Jr., Maxwell S. Pullen, Alain Renoir, Betty Truxell; Oklahoma 
Baptist University, William R. Tucker; University of Oklahoma, Fern Boan, 
Ansel Challenner, Harriet Harvey, Hugh W. Treadwell; Oregon College of 
Education, Henry E. Francis, Grace R. Kaufman, Oma Bell McBee, Charles 
R. McClure; Oregon State College, Delbert W. Shirley, Jr., Leon C. Terriere, 
C. W. Vrooman, Roy A. Young; Oregon State System of Higher Education 
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N. Phelps; University of Oregon, Roland C. Ball, Lionel Chadwick, Arthur L. 
De Volder, John C. Ellis, Robert E. Huff, Bettie J. Owen, Matteo A. Salemi, 
Robert E. Summers, Edward P. Thatcher, Jean Wang, Louise Watson. 

Pace College, Robert S. Breitbart, Henry G. Fissell; College of the Pacific, 
Alonzo L. Baker, Malcolm R. Eiselen, George S. Ingebo, Harold S. Jacoby, 
Chris Kjeldsen, Frank A. Lindhorst, Elizabeth Matson, Wilfred M. Mitchell, 
William D. Nietmann, Lawrence J. Osborne, Willis N. Potter, Anthony Reid, 
Richard H. Reynolds, Felix A. Wallace; Pennsylvania State College, Robert 
A. Charles, H. Trevor Colbourn, John A. Fitz, Allen R. Gray, Robert W. Green, 
Arthur L. Harnett, Lois Hyslop, Miriam E. Lowenberg, Frank W. Patrick, 
Fernando E. Perez Pena, Robert O. Shipman, Gordon R. Smith, John R. Zim- 
merman, Edwin W. Zoller, Lucille L. Zoller; Pennsylvania State Teachers Col- 
lege (Edinboro), Justina J. Baron, Mildred Forness, Thomas G. Gault, Luther 
V. Hendricks, Jane S. Ludgate, Frederick R. Schlessinger; University of 
Pennsylvania, Derk Bodde, Elizabeth R. Burdick, Clark Byse, Edwin B. Cox, 
Franz Rosenthal, Garold W. Thumm; Philander Smith College, Eugene R. 
Arnold; Phoenix College, Irvine H. Forkner; University of Pittsburgh, 
Howard L. Beams, Eric Ellenbogen, Edward J. Forrest, Elizabeth R. Mc- 
Intosh, Jane E. Miller, I. Arthur Mirsky, June G. Mulry, Donald E. Swarts; 
Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, Anne Campbell, Doris G. 
Morris, Helen G. Pierson; Pratt Institute, George B. Diamond, John T. Gund- 
lach; Princeton University, Julian P. Boyd, Edward T. Cone, Charles C. 
Gillispie, Howard C. Horsford, Ralph J. Kaufmann, Earl Kim, John C. Max- 
well, Arthur Mendel, Allen G. Shenstone, Erik Sjoqvist, A. Robert Towers, 
Jr., John W. Ward, Milton G. White, Jordan M. Young; Providence College, 
Jean Y. Drans; College of Puget Sound, Philip R. Fehlandt, Raymond L. 
Powell, Bruce Rodgers; Purdue University, James H. Brewster, Richard Call- 
ner, Mary Jane Carr, Richard L. Dean, Mary H. Lee, Charles Proctor, 
Rachel E. Road, Clarence J. Rogers. 

Queens College (New York), Lena L. Biancardo, Loren K. Fox; Quinnipiac 


College, Warner G. Fletcher, Edward C. Glanz, Stanley S. Katz, Melvin 
Larson 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Martha S. Bell, Jack Moehlenkamp, 
Edwin A. Penick, Jr., Manning C. Voorhis; University of Redlands, Pauline 
B. Deuel, Clarence E. Downing, Paul Jillson; Rice Institute, Arthur 
Weston; University of Rochester, Frances L. Horler, Joe W. Howland, 
Howard S. Merritt, Albert L. Ritterson; Rollins College, Charles S. Mendell, 
Jr.; Roosevelt College, Joseph C. Bauer; Russell Sage College, John D. 
Hogan; Rutgers University, William Lodding, James N. Rosenau; Rutgers 
University (Newark Colleges), Abraham Glasser, Erich A. Otto. 

Sacramento State College, James M. Bradfield; St. Louis University 
(Parks College of Aeronautical Technology), Emil J. Walcek; St. Michael’s 
College, Thomas F. Decaro; St. Olaf College, James E. Rottsolk; San Antonio 
College, Leone C. Harding, Nina M. Olson, J. H. Vordenbaum; San Diego 


(Portland State Extension Center), Ruth E. Hopson, John F. Jenkins, Victor 
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State College, W. Richard Bigger, Jim R. Schunert; City College of San 
Francisco, Arlin M. Timberlake; University of San Francisco, Edward J. 
Farrell, Francis P. Filice, Richard D. Roberts; San Jose State College, Theo- 
dore J. Balgooyen; Scripps College, Philip H. Gray; Seton Hall University, 
Alfred J. McNamara; Shepherd College, Gleamon M. Cansler, Minnie C. 
Morrell; Simmons College, Anna M. Lynch; Simpson College, Ethel D. 
Anderson, Frank L. Casey, Robert C. Farb, Howard S. Greenlee, Stuart C. 
Peterson, John D. Potter, Everett L. Refior, Dixon L. Riggs, Lloyd O. Ritland; 
Smith College, Leonard G. Miller, Edgar Wind; University of South Carolina, 
Harry W. Freeman, J. Hubert Noland, Jr.; South Dakota State College, Lyle 
M. Bender, Donald E. Campbell, Rex D. Helfinstine, Ernest J. Hugghins, 
Edward T. Jacobsen, Lewis D. Levang, Frederick C. Westin; University of 
South Dakota, Usher Abell, Paul A Haeder, Edward G. Meyer, Akeley Miller, 
Lucile F. Vickers; University of Southern California, Gibson Reaves, Frank P. 
Sherwood; Southern State College, Frederick L. Kreisch, Wofford K. Smith; 
Springfield College, Robert W. Emery, Edward J. Sims; Stanford University, 
Marvin Chodorow, Howard Kaminsky, Bernard J. Siegel; State Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of South Carolina, William C. Brown; Stephen F. 
Austin State College, Louis W. Ellerbrook, Iven H. Hensley; Stephens Col- 
lege, Marguerite Greene; Stout Institute, Jeanne E. Diefenbach, Thomas F. 
Fleming, O. Ardis Thvedt; Susquehanna University, Albert A. Zimmer; 
Syracuse University, Walter W. Amster, Charles W. Castillo, William P. 
Crane, C. Eugene Farnsworth, Donald A. Fergusson, Eugene S. Foster, Nor- 
man J. Gillette, Roger F. Harrington, Mary K. Heritage, Martha P. Mc- 
Gavock, Alfred H. Marks, Francis H. Marston, Arthur B. Moore, Lawrence 
Myers, Jr., Clyde P. Patton, Gerald P. Reidenbaugh, Conrad Schuerch, Jr., 
William D. Sheldon, Rosemary Sinnett, Chalmers L. Stacey, Irving Waltcher, 
William Wasserman, Arthur F. Weld, Jr. 

Temple University, Nina Bachman, Theodore Bakerman, David E. Mann, 
Jr., Thomas Roberts; Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State University, 
Lua S. Bartley, F. J. D. McKinney; East Tennessee State College, Martha M. 
Dugger; Middle Tennessee State College, Joseph J. O'Shea, Bealer Smother- 
man, Elaine Stepp; University of Tennessee, George S. Blair, Richard D. 
Brothers, Harvey C. Bunke, Paul C. Cromwell, William H. Fletcher, Ernest 
Furchtgott, Milton Greenberg, Ralph W. Haskins, C. Riley Houck, Gordon E. 
Hunt, Willis C. Jackson, Jr., Mary E. Keister, John M. Lain, Will O. Leffell, 
Virgil E. Long, Richard C. McCleary, Fred H. Norris, Royal E. Shanks, 
James D. Tillman, Jr., Dorothy E. Williams, Donald B. Zilversmit; Texas 
Christian University, Sandy A. Wall; Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
John C. Rayburn; East Texas State Teachers College, Charles H. Seufferle; 
Texas Technological College, John N. Kelley, Jr., Dodd Vernon; University 
of Texas, Samuel Polsky; Texas Wesleyan College, Paul Skinner; Uni- 
versity of Toledo, Loring M. Tompson; Trinity College (Connecticut), Paul 
W. Kurtz; Tufts College, Edward J. Masoro, Benjamin Spector; Tulane 
University of Louisiana, Cardon V. Burnham, Jr., Munro S. Edmonson, Johu 
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Edward J. Hovorka, H. Warner Kloepfer, Nathaniel B. Kurnick, Forrest E. 
LaViolette, Billy J. Pettis; University of Tulsa, Emile B. Ader, William B. 
Bleakley. 

Utah State Agricultural College, Maxwell D. Edwards; University of Utah, 
Patrick F. Bray, Ruth K. Hammond, Eugene N. Parker, Younger T. Wither- 
spoon. 

University of Vermont, Julius G. Cohen, Jane L. Hood; Villanova College 
James F. O'Brien; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, R. Lee Chambliss, Jr., 
Herman L. Horn, George E. Mattus; Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Radford 
College), William S. Long, Dorothy McDaniel, Benjamin Medford, Robert B. 
Nance; University of Virginia, Edward Stone. 


Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, George A. Cook; Washington College, 
Joan E. Hartman; Central Washington College of Education, L. G. Carmody, 
Martin R. Kaatz, Arthur Ladd, Kenneth V. Lundberg; Washington and Jef- 
ferson College, Wray G. Brady, Williams D. Gehres, Frederic W. Swift; State 
College of Washington, William Band, Emanuel L. Baum, Vishnu N. Bhatia, 
Lynn G. Blaylock, Hilda Boerhave, Joseph J. Brewer, Robert W. Clower, 
Dorothy B. Cook, Robert C. Craig, Jack C. Dixon, Herbert L. Eastlick, 
Robert B. Forest, Lyman L. Francis, E. Roy Hammarlund, Margaret M. Hard, 
Clyde E. James, Zeno B. Katterle, Dorris M. Lee, Elvira Lindquist, Charles W. 
McNeil, Marie E. Nielsen, Barnard D. Parrish, Ruth J. Runke, Cynthia A. 
Schuster, Allan H. Smith, Harold G. Walkup, Albert D. Waterman, Dale H. 
Willey, David E. Willis, H. Patricia Wyatt; Washington University, Arno C. 
Becht, Samuel C. Bukantz, A. Duncan Chiquoine, Edmund V. Cowdry, De 
Witt C. Ellinwood, Carl G. Harford, Leo E. Litwak, Joseph D. Matarazzo, 
Roy R. Peterson, Frank E. Vandiver; Wayne University, H. Linn Edsall, 
Mildred Peters, William Pitney, Margaret Pyle, Harry G. Trend; Waynes- 
burg College, Robert J. Bowden, Paul S. Storey; Wellesley College, A. Paul 
Hare; Wesleyan University, Edson M. Chick, George R. Creeger, Walter 
Filley, Sigmund Neumann, Quentin R. Petersen, Juan Roura-Parella, Norman 
Rudich, Ernest Stabler, Robert K. Webb, Michael Wertheimer; West Vir- 
ginia State College, Madison Broadnax, Benjamin F. Garrett, Zeona E. Haley, 
Angie T. King; West Virginia University, William M. Brown, Jere W. Clark, 
John O'Sullivan, Elizabeth Anne Roberts; Western College for Women, 
Dorothy A. Haskin; University of Western Ontario, Ray L. Allen, Dwight R. 
Ladd, M. H. M. MacKinnon, Duncan A. McLarty, Gordon H. Turner, Mary J. 
Wright; Western Reserve University, Jack Minkoff, Rolf G. Winter; West- 
minster College (Pennsylvania), Donald K. McKee; Wheaton College (Massa- 
chusetts), Mary L. Heuser; Municipal University of Wichita, Della Bates, 
Francis D. Jabara; Wilkes College, George F. Elliot, Thomas F. Rock; Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Frances Pedigo; College of William and Mary 
(Norfolk), Regina Bartley, John B. Benson, S. Eliot Breneiser, James B. 
Reece; College of William and Mary (Richmond Professional Institute), 
E. Allan Brown; William Woods College, T. S. Applegate; Wisconsin State 


S. Gillespie, Charles E. Guardia, Archibald Henderson, Jr., E. Lee Hoffman, 
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College (Eau Claire), Gilbert Tanner, Ruth L. Thompson; Wisconsin State 
College (Stevens Point), Clifford A. Morrison; Wisconsin State College 
(Whitewater), Jack W. Vrieze; University of Wisconsin, Lucy Bachman, 
Joseph E. Tucker, Carl R. Woodring; University of Wyoming, Mirnie B. 
Ford, Laurence A. Walker. 

Yakima Valley Junior College, Arthur E. Newman; Yankton College, 
LeRoy E. Wright. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Army Language School, Francis Shieh; Beloit College, Dale Haworth; 
Brandeis University, Richard G. Axt; Cornell University, Morley R. Kare; 
Dartmouth College, Richard L. Lawton; Emory University, Frederick B. 
Clifford; Kansas State College, Mrs. Maurice B. Morgan; Louisiana State 
University, Joseph H. Miller; Loyola University (Louisiana), Reynold D. 
Paganelli; University of Maine, Donald A. Kearns; University of Maryland, 
Daniel Neville; New Mexico State College, Helen F. Barbour; Oberlin Col- 
lege, John D. Baum; Eastern Washington College of Education, Garland A. 
Haas; State College of Washington, David De Camp; Wayne University, 
Miller R. Collings; West Virginia University, Philip H. Ford, Gordon R. Mc- 
Kinney; Westmar College, Dorothy Larson, Ethel Schaible, Golden O. Thomp- 


son. 
Junior 


Brandeis University, Harry N. Tarlin; Catholic University of America, 
Fidelian Burke; The City College, Richard D. Trent; Fisk University, Audrey 
Forrest; University of Illinois, Dagmar Michalova, Mercedes Weed; Indiana 
University, Henry M. Butzel, Jr., Earl D. Hanson; Iowa State College, Marsha 
Hollander, Albert Holloway, Ursula S. Moser, Mary Purchase, Willis R. Unke; 
University of Minnesota, Marvin D. Dunnette, Thomas A. Mahoney; Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Stewart B. Hobbs, Armand R. Lamontagne; Ohio 
State University, Lewis I. Maddocks; University of Ottawa, Jean Downey; 
Roosevelt College, Jack W. Small; Syracuse University, Richard Hirshberg, 

. Robert E. Huke, Franklin R. Stern; State College of Washington, Bernard 
Pustilnik; Washington University, Cordelia M. Birch, Derek Colville; Wayne 
University, Jo Ann Line; Yale University, John D. Baum; Not in Accredited. 
Institutional Connection, Lula E. Alexander (M. A., Drew University), Bir- 

mingham, Alabama; J. King Chandler (M. A., Columbia University), Birming- 
ham, Alabama; C. Delores Parrish Lane (M. Ed., University of Pittsburgh), 

Birmingham, Alabama. 


ACADEMIC VACANCIES AND TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of 
academic vacancies and of teachers available. Factual data and 
expressions of personal preference in these notices are published 
as submitted. It is optional with appointing officers and teachers 
to publish names and addresses or to use key numbers. 

Letters in response to announcements published under key 
numbers should be sent to the Association’s central office for for- 
warding to the persons concerned. Address in care of the General 
Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Business Administration: Assistant to full professor position in Department of 
Marketing of large tax-supported university in large Midwestern city. Doctorate 
required, teaching and business experience desirable. Must be able to handle 
courses in general marketing and retailing. Opportunity to develop in special- 
ized phases of marketing in which candidate is interested. Salary range, $5000 
to $7500, depending upon qualifications. Business consulting opportunities 
available in community. Excellent situation for outstanding man or waa 

1322 

Business Administration and Economics: Man with doctor’s degree for college 
teaching appointment in Northeast. Previous teaching experience not ene 
essential. 1323 

Student Personnel Research: Research assistant at cooperative association of 
colleges to aid in studies and reports on student personnel work. Can be com- 
bined with work for graduate degrees. Writing ability important. Write to 
Western Personnel Institute, 30 North Raymond Avenue, Pasadena 1, California. 

Zoology: [Eastern liberal arts college needs an experienced professor, February- 


June, 1954, to handle introductory zoology and vertebrate embryology. Rank 
and salary dependent upon qualifications. V 1325 


Teachers Available 


Administration-Dean: Man, 45, married, 3 children, Ph.D. Total of 18 year:’ 
experience in both liberal arts and teachers colleges, 8 years’ experience as division 
head, Member of American Association of University Professors, Music Educa- 
tors National Conference, National Collegiate Players, Society of Vertebrate 
Paleontology, Music Teachers National Association; offices held in other pro- 
fessional societies; publications, public speaker, private pilot’s license; desire 


opportunity at administrative level to utilize interest and experience in wide- 
spread academic fields. A 4589 


Administration, English: Man, 40, married, 2 children. A.B., Amherst, Ph.D., 
Princeton. 10 years’ teaching, in large university and well-known college; 


now associate professor. Have taught various freshman and sophomore courses, 
Shakespeare, Bible, literary criticism, Renaissance literature. Several scholarly 
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articles. Also considerable interest and research in aims and practices of lib- 
eral arts curricula. Administrative qualities, some experience in Navy and in 
college. Desire department chairmanship or deanship in a college building a 
real liberal arts program. A 4590 
Administration, English: Man, 38, veteran, married, 4 children. Ph.D., Harvard. 
12 years’ college teaching experience; 2'/: years as assistant dean in liberal arts 
college. Have taught both English and American literature; special fields: 
English novel, Victorian literature. Several scholarly articles; 1 book pub- 
lished, 1 in press, under contract for 2 others. A 4591 
Art, Theater: Experienced teacher, designer of distinguished and beautiful settings 
and costumes done in collaboration with college dramatics department; would 
like to devote full time to that field. Painter, M.A., woman. Available Sep- 
tember, 1954. A 4592 
Bacteriologist: Ph.D., 32. Teach general or medical bacteriology, microbial 
metabolism and genetics. Strong biochemical background. 2 years’ university 
teaching experience, 3 years’ postdoctoral research. Publications in microbial 
genetics, metabolism, nutrition, immunochemistry. Available ne, 1954. 
4593 


Botanist: Man, 35, veteran. Economic plants, seed physiology and identifica- 
tion, strong horticultural background. Presently employed in East; desire 
position in Southwest or West. College and junior college experience, profes- 
sional publications. Recently returned from Fulbright professorship in Near 
East. Will consider some administrative duties, Available winter, 1953 or 


July, 1954. A 4594 
Business Administration: Woman with 100 graduate hours in mathematics, edu- 
cation, and business administration; desire position in a department of business 
administration, or in a mathematics department teaching statistics, mathematics 
of finance and accounting, and basic business mathematics. 15 years of college 
experience. Can furnish excellent references. A 4595 
Business Administration, Psychology: Man, 34, married. B.S., Northwestern; 
M.B.A., University of Chicago; 30 hours’ graduate work, psychology, Loyola. 
Publication, teaching experience, and significant industrial and business expe- 
rience. Fields of competence—advertising, marketing, journalism, industrial 
relations, personnel, psychology, salesmanship, semantics, propaganda, and pub- 
lic opinion. Available summer, 1954 only. A4s9 
Chemistry: Man, 35, family, Ph.D., 7 years’ college teaching. Now permanently 
located at a California State College. Interested in summer, 1954 teaching posi- 
tion, organic preferred, in Midwestern or East Coast college. Possibility of 
exchange. A 4597 
Civil Engineering, Geodetic, Photogrammetric and Geophysics Specialty: B.S., 
M.S., and Dr. Eng. in Civil Engineering Sciences. Experience as lecturer, assist- 
ant, and associate professor. Broad professional practice as research and scien- 
tific consultant. Knowledge of five languages. Interested in teaching, scientific 
and research position in modern well equipped and fully accredited university. 
Available immediately. A 4598 
Communications: Woman, 47. B.S., M.A. in Speech, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; graduate studies in education, audio-visual, library. 15 years’ public 
school experience (2 years as supervisor audio-visual and in-service teacher train- 
ing; 3 years’ radio producer in schools), Fields of teaching: Audio-visual, radio, 
speech, voice and diction, public speaking, parliamentary law, English, drama, 
short story, business English paeem, education methods, teacher training, 
typing, Gregg shorthand, and ookkeeping. A 4599 
Drama: Man, 12 years’ college and university experience acting, directing, produc- 
tion, playwriting, modern drama, history of drama, speech. ganizer and direc- 
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tor of summer theater. Harvard graduate with professional training. Exceptiona 
references. Returning with wife, 2 children, from Europe. Available (and for 
interview before) June, 1954. A 4600 
Economics and Business Administration: Man, 42, married, Ph.D. Broad aca- 
demic and non-academic experience. Desire department headship (or other suit- 
ably responsible position) in good college preferably, but not necessarily, in Mid- 
westor South. Available in summer or autumn of 1954. A 4601 


Economics, Sociology, Psychology, Economic History: Man, 31, single, veteran. 
M.A. in economics; minors in sociology, psychology, economic history. B.A. 
with double major in economics and sociology. Course work for Ph.D. nearly 
complete. Intend continuing study for doctorate during summers. Have taught 
courses in personnel supervision. 3 years’ half-time and full-time experience in 
industrial relations and regional economic research. Have held graduate assist- 
antship, research assistantship, research fellowship. 2 publications. Several 

ears’ experience in government and private industry. Member of Alpha Kappa 
elta, American Economic Association, Society for Applied Anthropology, 
American Statistical Association, A.A.U.P. Available immediately for teaching 
and/or research position. A 4602 


Education: Man, 44, married, Ed.D. Social science major with 17 years’ ex- 
erience in secondary school teaching and administration. Considerable col- 
ege and university teaching experience and more recently chairman of social 

science department in a state teachers college. Prefer professorship in educa- 
tion in a university with opportunities for teaching graduate work. Excellent 
references, Available September, 1954. A 4603 
Engineering: Civil engineer and educator with advanced degrees and broad back- 
ground of experience, interested in position as head of civil engineering depart- 
ment, full professor, or dean of engineering. Man, Ph.D., 40, married, children. 
Listed in Who's Who in Engineering, Who's Who in the West, and other bio- 
graphical dictionaries. Invite correspondence regarding September, 1954 
opening. A 4604 
English: Man, 46, married. Ph.D., Minnesota. 19 years’ college and university 
experience. 3 books published. Special interests: “General” courses in hu- 
manities; 19th century English literature; 2cth century literature. Prefer 
relatively small, coeducational, liberal arts college or university. A 4605 


English: Man, 36. Harvard Ph.D., Ford Fellow, Phi Beta Kappa. Six publi- 
cations, book in preparation. Major fields: 17th century English and American 
literature. Teaching 7 years at two large universities: freshman literature and 
composition, public speaking, English novel, surveys of English and American 
literature, advanced American literature. Preference: east of Mississippi. 
Available September, 1954. 4 


English: Man, 45, married, no children. Ph.D., Western Reserve University, 
1950. 12 years’ experience teaching high school and the last 8 in college, where, 
besides the usual run of undergraduate courses, have taught graduate courses 
in Victorian novel and poetry. Considerable professional experience in music 


as bass soloist. Member A.A.U.P. and P.M.L.A. Available fall, 1954. A 4607 


Ragich, Comparative, and Russian: Man, 35, single. Ph.D., Eastern university. 
years’ university teaching experience; 2 years’ lecturing with U.S. Army Infor- 
mation-Education Service. Fields: American literature, comparative 19th cen- 
tury novel, modern criticism, Russian novel, creative writing. Experience in 
editing. Publications: criticism and fiction. At present studying at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. Available September, 1954. 4608 


English: Man, 37, family, veteran, Ph.D., Harvard. Protestant. 12 years’ 
college teaching experience. Specialties: 17th and_1gth century English lit- 
erature. Organized freshman English program. Interested in position at 
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church-related or other privately controlled college, preferably in Middle-Atlantic 
region. Available June, 1954. Ag 
English and Germanics: Man, 46, married, 2 children. Ph.D. with 21 years’ ex- 
perience in university teaching, including direction of doctoral research. Nu- 
merous articles in scholarly iieotioae 2 books near completion; active in pro- 
fessional organizations. Who's Who in Middle West, Who Knows—and What, 
Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies, PMLA American Bibliography. 
Special interest: medieval Germanic languages and literatures. Desire associate 
or full professorship, with or without administrative duties. Available June 
or September, 1954. A 4610 
French: Man, 42, French-born, married, graduate of the Sorbonne (Licence 
és-Lettres), Institute of Phonetics, Institute of Ethnology, also School of Oriental 
Studies, Paris. 16 years’ college and university teaching and research experience, 
later Director of French Cultural Institute abroad. Several books and articles 
ar ee in comparative linguistics, literature, and French colonial history. 
Norld wide travel and residence, US.A., Europe, Asia. Presently assistant 
professor in a New England college. Available June, 1954. A 4611 
Geography, Geology: Man, 34, married, 2 children. Ph.D. in geography from 
major university; undergraduate and graduate courses in geology. Several 
publications. perience: 4 years’ college teaching, 5 years’ federal govern- 
ment work in related field, work with state geological survey. Currently em- 
ployed in federal defense agency. Would welcome opportunity to introduce 
geography and geology in small college or university. Available. A 4612 
German (all levels), English, and Philosophy: German residing in U.S.A., Pro- 
testant, 26; Alumnus of Wesleyan University, Connecticut; Ph.D. (magna cum 
laude) from Miinster University, Germany. Teaching experience with adults 
in Germany; dissertation written in Professor Benno von Wiese’s department 
on “Vergangenheit und Gegenwart bei Eduard MGrike” (202 pp.), will be sub. 
mitted on request for inspection; New York State or Northeast college or uni- 
versity preferred; available now. A 4613 
German Language and Literature, General Education (courses in the Humanities 
and Natural Sciences): Man in middle years. Ph.D., Wisconsin. Wide ex- 
eee in Eastern and Southern colleges and universities. Special student, 
arvard 1952-53. Seek position as associate professor. Publications. Excel- 
lent references. A 4616 
German and/or Serbo-Croatian Language and Literature: Woman, Ph.D., Ger- 
man-Yugoslav origin. 15 years’ teaching experience in Germany, Austria, 
Yugoslavia, and 3 years’ in an American college. Textbook writing; lecturing. 
Excellent references. 4617 
Health and Physical Education and General Education: Veteran, 42, married. 
Ph.D. Present rank, associate professor. Broad teaching experience on all aca- 
demic levels. Experience with supervising student teachers. 7 years in present 
institution teaching health and physical education undergraduate and graduate 
courses, and graduate courses in Educational Research for School of Education 
candidates for doctorate. Have taught graduate level history and philosophy of 
education, child growth and development, supervision, introduction to research, 
and secondary school administration courses. Books, periodicals, and rese 
publications. Wish to locate in a financially stable institution. Available sum- 
mer or fall, 1954. A 4618 
History: Man, 43, married. M.A., one year on Ph.D. 5 years’ university ex- 
perience plus 2 years’ college experience. Specialty, American history. Courses 
taught: General European (Modern) and U. S. History, Westward Movement, 
American Economic History, History of South. Several published articles. 
Available summer or fall, 1954. Desire teaching position in small college or 
junior college. A 4619 
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History: Man, 35, married, Ph.D., Minnesota, 7 years’ college and university 
teaching experience. Special interest: Latin-American history, with emphasis 
on Mexico and Central America; also U. S. history—colonial, diplomatic, fron- 
tier, and general. Published correspondence courses; book in process. Present 
rank, assistant professor. Prefer good library facilities. Available September, 
1954. A 4620 

History: Man, 37, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Publications. 11 years’ college 
teaching. Now associate professor, state teachers college. Desire position in 


liberal arts college. Special interests: recent U. S. history and U. S.-West 
European relations. A 4621 


History: Man, 45. B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (1947). Listed in Dictionary of American 
Scholars. Member of several professional societies. 8 years’ high school and 
10 years’ college teaching experience, including 2 years overseas and one summer 
(1953) in the School of Foreign Service at Georgetown University. Principal 
fields: early modern and 19th century European history; American diplomatic 
history; international relations and comparative European governments. Have 
also taught ancient and medieval history. Now engaged in research on German 
political parties. Desire permanent teaching position at a university or college. 
Available January, 1954. A 4622 

History: Man, + married, 1 child. Ph.D., September, 1953, University of 
California, Berkeley. Phi Beta Kappa, 2 Fellowships. Fields: Russian his- 
tory, early modern and medieval history of Western Europe; knowledge of Ger- 
man, Russian, French, Swedish, Spanish, Latin. Available spring, 1954. A 4623 

History: Man, 35, married, 1 child. Ph.D., Bern, Switzerland, 1946, modern 
European history. Postdoctoral studies, Columbia University and New School, 
New York. Teaching experience: 5 years’ integrated social science program; 
Rag European history in New York City college. Research fellowship with 

ublic Health Service financed project; free lance editor, U. S. Department of 
State. Modern European history; special interest in German and intellectual 


history. Book, articles. Latin, Greek, modern languages. U. S. citizen. 
Available fall, 1954. A 4624 


History: Man, 32, married, 2 children. Ph.D., leading university. Phi Beta 
Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi. 6 years’ college teaching experience, including instruct- 
ing on graduate level. Articles published, book completed, book in progress. 
Experienced public lecturer. Special interests: American Civil War, U. S. 19th 
century history, historiography, U. S. and English political and constitutional 
history. Courses taught: recent U. S., colonial U. S., modern European, an- 
cient, medieval, and Latin American, A 4625 

History, Economics: Man, 46, Ph.D., University of Minnesota. Publications, 
several Who's Who's. Want state-supported school with preference for the 
West. Available January, 1954. A 4626 

History and International Relations: Man, married. Ph.D. 11 years’ college 
teaching experience. Fields of specialization: diplomatic history (American 
and European), Russian history, modern European, international organization and 
administration, and international relations. Public speaking experience. Pres- 
ently employed as Educational Specialist with a federal agency. Prefer a college 
emphasizing good teaching. Available anytime. Wife has Master of Library 
Science degree and 12 years of library experience. A 4627 

History, Modern Europe: Ph.D., Harvard, 1943; 8 years’ teaching experience; 
recently returned from overseas service with State Department; special interests: 

ermany; Eastern Europe; Renaissance and Reformation; International 
Relations. A 4628 

History and/or Political Science: Man, 35, veteran, married, children. A.B., 
M.A., plus A.B., M.A., Michigan State; 2'/: years toward Ph.D., Stanford Uni- 

versity; also advanced work, University of Wisconsin. Several languages; 
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widely traveled in Europe; industrial work experience; have taught political 


science in junior college; several published writings. A 4629 
Home Economics—Foods, Clothing, Related Arts, Education: College teaching 
experience. B.S., A.M., plus study toward advanced degree. A 4630 


Interdepartmental: Man, 38, married, Ph.D. Special interest in integrative 
programs in the humanities and social studies. 12 years’ college teaching; 
ications in technical and in popular journals. Primarily at home in the class- 
room, but would accept administrative duties in connection with a promising 
integrative program. Available June or September, 1954. A 4631 


Librarian: B.L.Sc., M.A., Ph.D. Married, 42, man, 2 children—g and 12. 
Bookseller, subject specialist, teacher. Desire position in research or college 
library: administration, or special collections, acquisitions, booksearching, 
bibliography. Special interest: History of ideas. A 4632 

Librarian, Head: Man; graduate library school and M.A. degree, some Ph.D. 
work; experienced head of active college library, now employed; knowledge of 
building planning, audio-visual services, library instruction; desire position as 
head librarian of outstanding liberal arts college or university; $6000. A 4633 


Mathematics: Man, 42, American, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Associate professor, 
13 years’ college and university teaching experience, 3 years as department head, 
three years’ applied mathematics in scientific development work. Strong in ap- 

lied mathematics and mathematics education at the college level. Membership 
in national professional organizations, officer in one; scholastic honors, publica- 
tions. Prefer departmental headship with institution interested in providing a 
balance between good teaching and research. Excellent references. Position 


and salary open. Available June or September, 1954. A 4634 
Mathematics: Man, Ph.D. Now associate professor in liberal arts college, with 
10 years’ university and college teaching experience. A 4635 


Music: Man, 39, married, 1 child, veteran. B.A., M.A. Foreign residence, 
travel. Studies—Nadia Boulanger, Roger Sessions. Awards, scholarships, 
publications. Composer—symphony, orchestral, chamber music. Music critic— 
radiodiffusion Francaise. Extensive experience teaching privately, private 
schools, adult education, university, choral directing. Courses: piano, theory, 
counterpoint, composition, music history, and literature. Will also teach French. 
References accessible U.C.L.A. Currently teaching adult school. Available 
January, 1954. A 4637 

Music: Man, veteran, married, 1 child. M.B., M.M., and graduate research at 
leading U. S. schools. Assistant professor of music with § years’ experience at 
college level, previous experience as performer and private tutor. Fields: 
piano, theory, counterpoint, orchestration, and composition. Performer (piano), 
accompanist, chamber works. Complete qualifications and references on request; 
inquiries held in strict confidence. Available spring or fall, 1954. A 4638 


Music: Woman, 36, unmarried. Diploma, piano, Institute of Musical Arts, 
1941. B.S., Juilliard School of Music, 1947. M.M., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1951. Living in Europe 1951-53, studying music teaching of Europe’s 
leading pedagogues. 5 years’ college teaching experience in States, 20 years’ 
private teaching, and 3 years’ organist-choir director of several churches. Piano 
piano pedagogy, theory, counterpoint, music history and literature, choral direct- 
ing. Now working on a text on Piano Pedagogy, and am available for short 
special courses for university 1954 summer sessions. Available omni 1954 

4939 


Music Education: B.S. and M.A., University of Minnesota. Working on Ph.D. at 
University of Kansas, with fellowship in Graduate School. Interested in admin- 
istrative and/or music education post with or without instrumental ensemble con- 
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ducting, 12 years of successful teaching and administration in leading Mid- 
western state universities. Excellent references. Desire change, Published 
works. Available September, 1954. A 4640 


Music, Humanities: Man, 31, married, 2 children. B.Mus., piano, Northwest- 
ern; M.A., musicology, C icago; now writing Ph.D. dissertation, musicology 
and comparative arts, Southern California. College teaching experience in ad- 
vanced and elementary music history and theory, music and art appreciation, 
piano, general education (humanities), collegium. Wish to teach and organize 
and perform i in chamber music lecture-recitals. Opposed to over-compartmen- 
talization within and among departments. Fulbright Fellow, 1951. Member 
Pi Kappa Lambda, A.A.U.P., American Musicological Society, American Society 
for Aesthetics, Société Belge de Musicologie. References from outstanding 
historians, administrators and teachers. Available January, 1954, summer or 
fall, 1954. Any location except Southeast. 4641 

Philosophy: Man, 53, married, no children. Ph.D., Vienna. 20 years’ teaching 
experience (6 years’ experience in U.S.A., citizen since 1944). Have taught 
logic, introduction, history of philosophy, "ethics, aesthetics, theories of value, 
psychology of adjustment, and an integrated course in social sciences. Major 
and minor publications. Available immediately, A 4642 


Philosophy: Man, 42, married, 1 child. B.S. in English, Haverford; B.D., Yale; 
Ph.D. Edinburgh. 4 years’ experience as head of department; 4 books published, 
one in process, one in preparation; available now for teaching, preferably East. 
ern. Phi Beta Kappa; Marburg, Heidelberg and other European background. 
Member A.P.A. Point of view liberal and traditional. A 4643 

Philosophy: M.A., University of Oxford, England; 16 years’ successful experience 
in both undergraduate and graduate teaching i in England and in U.S.A, Desire 
appointments for summer, 1954 and for academic year 1954-55. A 4644 


Philosophy: Man, 29, married, 1 child. A.B., Middlebury College (psychology 
major); M.A., Ph.D. , University of Pennsylvania. Additional study in Europe. 
3 years’ teaching experience. Have taught ancient, medieval, logic, ethics, 
social philosophy, and philosophy of social science. Special ‘fields: ethics, 
value theory, methodol ogy of social sciences. Member A.A.U.P., A.P. A. 
References available. Completing 4 years relief and student work with Quakers 
(A.F.S.C,) in China and Germany. Available summer or fall, 1953. A 4645 

Philosophy, Philosophy of Education, History of Ideas and Learning: Man, 30, 
single, Harvard doctorate and study at Oxford and Trinity College, Cambridge 
(American born). Excellent record of teaching philosophy, humanities, and 
educational theory, administrative experience, numerous publications, superior 


references. Now visiting professor in large state university. Available for 
summer 1954 or autumn, A 4646 


Physics: Ph.D., ane hysics; M.S., mathematics. Man, 28, married no 
children. Sigma X PS. A.A-AS., A.A.P.T., A.A.U.P. 4 years’ teaching 
experience at "including 1 graduate course. 6 research papers. 
Veteran, no reserve status. Excellent references. Seeking permanent position 
(initial trial period perfectly acceptable). Available June or September, 1954. 


4647 
Physics: Man, mature age, married, 1 child. Ph.D. Sigma Xi. ah in 


engineering, liberal arts, teachers colleges. Chief interest in classroom teaching. 
Interested in connection with institution having strong physics department. 
Available summer or fall, 1954. A 4648 
Political Science: Man, 49, married, 1 son. LL.B., Ph.B., M.A., some work on 
h.D., Northwestern University. Experience i in public service and teaching 
political science, business law, director of radio workshop. Available fall, 1953. 
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Political Science: Man, 32, Chinese (permanent American residence), wife and 
children American citizens. LL.B., China: M.A., political science, University 
of Washington; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania 1953. Specialization: 
East-West political thought, Far Eastern international alu, Far Eastern 
history, Far Eastern government and politics, Asian affairs, Chinese language, 
modern Chinese intellectual history. Experience in: journalism, municipal 
administration, lecturing, translation and tutoring in Chinese, research in Chi- 
nese philosophy, library work in handling Far Eastern materials. A 4650 

Political Science, History, Law: Man, 37. Ph.D., LL.B., experienced. Teach 
constitutional law, administrative law, history of political thought, government 
and business, economic history. Available in the fall of 1953. A 4651 

Sociology: Man, Ph.D., 10 years’ college teaching experience. Seek teaching 
and research position; will travel anywhere for career assignment. Accompanied 
by wife, who is professional social worker and teacher. Highest references. Now 
engaged in postdoctoral training at major university. Rank of research profes- 
sor in small college. Special studies in cultural anthropology, Chinese studies, 
social welfare, and social research. Age 44; available Sarenahee, 1954. A46s52 

Sociology, py sek Specializing in India, Indochina, Southeast Asia and 
the Far East, Regional Cultures, Current History and Problems: Man, 42, 
French-born, married, graduate in anthropology, sociology, Far Eastern civiliza- 
tions and languages (Sorbonne, Institute of Ethnology, Institute of Phonetics, 
School of Oriental Studies, Paris). 11 consecutive years of field-work in Asia: 
4 on the staff of a Southeast Asian university, 1 in China, 6 in Japan as associate 
of a well known Far Eastern research center, later director and in charge of 
Franco-Japanese cultural relations. Author of several books on the Far Eastern 
cultures, history, and linguistics. Others in progress. Also elementary San- 
skrit, Pali, Southeast Asia languages, Japanese. Teaching in the U. S. from 

1948. Available June, 1954. A 4653 
Sociology and Far Eastern Affairs: Man, 33. A.B., B.D., M.A., lack dissertation 
for Ph.D. in social science, Harvard University. Phi Beta Kappa. 6 years’ 
experience teaching sociology courses and a general social science course in a small 
undergraduate school. Available for summer, 1954 and/or 1954-55. Desire 
teaching position. A 4654 
Sociology, Social Anthropology: Man, 34, married, 2 children. Ph.D. 5¢ years’ 
experience teaching and research, numerous publications, fellowships. Special 
interests: social organization, theory, applied social science, Asian societies and 
cultures. Seeking challenging teaching and/or research position with future. 
Go anywhere; available now. A 4655 
Statistics: Man, 45, married, 1 child. Ph.D., University of Chicago. 9 years’ 
university experience in business and education. Now teaching in Midwestern 
university. Geographical location unimportant. Available June or September. 
1954. A 4656 
Transportation, Traffic Management, Public Utilities, Economics, Marketing, Ac- 
counting: Man, 50, married. 18 years’ teaching and administrative experience 
in leading universities; also practical experience in transportation field. M.B.A., 
near Ph.D. Seeking position in college in Rocky Mountain area or West Coast 
starting summer or fall. 1 954. A 4657 
Zoology and/or Physiology: Man, 33, M.A., Ph.D., married. Major fields: 
mammalian physiology, radiobiology, endocrinology, histology, per mal 
Weil versed in comparative anatomy, genetics, cytology, and microtechnique. 
Seek teaching position with opportunity for active nome 4 Societies. Publica- 
tions. Best of references. A 4658 
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